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Lines Lifted from Some Recent Letters 


E. A. SEEMAN, manager, Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.:—We are follow- 
ing your journal very closely in these days of stress, and you are to be congratulated on 
having one of the most constructive magazines in America. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago: 
—Congratulations on your splendid contributions in the field of social theory and 
practice. : 


MARY AUSTIN, Santa Fe, New Mexico:—I am glad to see you keeping up with the 
Graphic so well, I get a great kick out of it. 


GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, New York City:—I congratulate you on the good work 
being done by Survey Associates. . 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, FERA, Washington, D. C.:—You are still the great inter- 
preters of social work. 


E. PARTINGTON, pastor, Friends Meeting, New Castle, Ind.:—I have been a 
“quiet Quaker” in respect to The Survey, it would seem to you, but I assure you that I 
have made good use of it in my work. 


MARTHA A. CHICKERING, Department of Economics, University of California: 
—I cannot resist expressing personal thanks for your Miss Bailey series. For years I have 
been waiting for some one who knew social work from the inside and had the gift and 
artistry to realize the rich human material in it, and could set it forth in literary form. 


DR. HEDWIG 8. KUHN, Hammond, Ind.:—Each year it gets harder but I can’t give 
you all up! 


HARLOW S. PERSON, Managing Director, Taylor Society, New York:—The series 
of articles by Fred Henderson appears to me to be an outstanding achievement and 
contribution. 


DR. JOHN RANDOLPH HAYNES, Los Angeles:—I am delighted with the way 
the Graphic keeps up. It seems to get better issue by issue. 


D. M. Dow, Representative, Commonwealth of Australia, New York City:—I have 
read Oil and the NRA. It is a most comprehensive and informative review of the subject. 
I have forwarded it for the information of appropriate federal authorities in Australia. 


SISTER M. LOYOLA, St. Joseph Academy, Sprague, Wash.:—Your broad-minded 
and choice articles will do great work towards educating the youth of our country. I will 
make an effort to have The Survey in all our schools. 


MARY P. WHEELER, state director of training, Florida Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration:—I honestly feel The Survey stands at the very top in shaping public opinion. 


MAX NICHOLSON, editor, Planning, London, Eng.:—I am just getting out a 
summary for English readers on NRA, in which I am finding The Survey Graphic a 


valuable source. 


GARDNER LATTIMER, Columbus, Ohio.:—The December Graphic is one of the 
most stimulating and altogether worth-while numbers you have ever published and that 
is saying a lot. 
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Insecurity 


HE shift from recession to recovery has thrown on 

Survey Associates a new load of exacting, exciting 

work which puts our whole scheme to the test. 
However any of us may regard the moves at Washington, 
they represent a change of gears. Instead of stalling and re- 
versing, they have set action going and opened up the under- 
lying issues of our industrial civilization. Developments are 
breaking altogether too fast for conventional research; are 
reaching too deep for adequate assessment in the daily press. 
Such a period of change lends itself preeminently to that com- 
bination of swift first-hand inquiry and arresting interpreta- 
tion which has been demonstrated by Survey Associates. These 
months are throwing assignment after assignment our way, 
to search out, observe, assess and exhibit. 

In the period of drift, we could from our editorial desks 
mass evidence that visualized unmet needs; we could tap the 
slow findings of research in ways that gained a hearing for 
them. But now, in this period of experimentation and con- 
troversy, more and more field-work of a flexible sort is called 
for to show what’s afoot, ventilate what’s left undone, and 
throw long-range outlooks forward. Such specific assignments 
take time; call for first-hand observation; require money, if 
small in comparison with the huge sums that go into research. 
We have our headquarters staff to deploy to a limited extent 
if we can find traveling expenses. Outside writers and experts, 
catching the spirit of our team play, meet us half way in taking 
on such commissions. It is for this exploratory work, above all, 

that we need new backing now. 


E ARE interpreters, then, of concepts and concerted 

action in a period of change, in the hope that that in- 
terpretation will help make sense out of what is going on in 
American life. 

The United States began as a wilderness—then a thin carpet 
of frontier settlements spreading westward, then an agricul- 
tural commonwealth, then an industrial nation; and now as a 
people, with our powers as growers and makers expanded as 
never before, we find ourselves thwarted as users and pursuers 
of happiness. 

As one epoch has given way to another, there has always 
been waste and strain due to the slowness with which human 
brains and social institutions adjust to change. Survey readers 
and members were alive to seamy sides of our post-war “pros- 
perity” toward which the general public was indifferent. The 
depression has brought the need for action home on every 
hand. As result we are in for many inventions; and, after 
our American bent, for trial and error, for inconsistencies, 
divergencies and clash. You and I may differ as to how sig- 
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nificant or real current changes are, but in any company we 
can be sure to be struck by the shiftings in attitudes on the part 
of our friends. There are those whose liveliest anxiety is to 
hold fast; those who want to accelerate and direct change; 
those in both camps who resent the other fellow’s ideas and 
want to see things handled within the framework of their own. 
In conserving the reach of our publications among people 
of differing minds, the day’s mail confronts the editorial staff 
of a cooperative society like ours with a problem as old as com- 
mon carriers though we encounter it in terms of the motor 
age: how to keep from skidding or sticking in ruts; how to 
meet the pace of new times. All the more reason for stream- 
lining those very Survey procedures which have stood up in 
the past to situations charged with conflict. We are out to assay 
developments first-hand, swiftly, but with chance for criticism 
in advance of publication by parties at interest and for rebuttal 
of our findings once they are published. We give those who are 
responsible for new moves a chance to set forth what they are 
up to and then throw wide the door to their critics. We en- 
deavor to keep open house to espousals and judgments however 
they differ. And through it all, the thrust of that “organized 
curiosity” that serves as an entering wedge for understanding. 


ITNESS our twenty-first annual meeting in February, 

which in the midst of a hotel strike in New York came 
to rest at the Aldine Club where, fifteen years ago, just after 
the Armistice, Survey Associates held our three-day Recon- 
struction Conference. Then we met to consider how some of 
the organization and energy, stimulated by the war and re- 
leased by the peace, could be put to work at home, and how 
we might play a part in refocusing it. Now we were met to 
consider how far purposes and energy, jolted loose by the 
hard times, had been organized in the first twelve months 
of the Recovery Program, to forecast developments, and 
again to ask what part we might play in appraisal and inter- 
pretation. Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the interior, and for 
twenty-one years a Chicago member of Survey Associates, set 
forth the Social Implications of the New Deal from his post 
as federal public-works administrator. For at least as many 
years as Survey Associates is old, S. K. Ratcliffe has made his 
tours of the United States as observer no less than as lecturer. 
Here, as an English sociologist, he gave his critique of the 
American attempt to find a “positive alternative to the two 
great compulsive systems now contending for the mastery of 
Europe.” And Mrs. August Belmont, as a leader in the great 
fund-raising, work-giving voluntary formation that bore the 
brunt of relief in New York in the earlier stages of the depres- 
sion, made her convincing plea that we should lay an endur- 
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ing basis for security through a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


A OUR twentieth annual meeting the year before, our 
anniversary speaker, Prof. Felix Frankfurter, had called 
The Survey “the crow’s nest of American society.” In the 
succeeding twelve months events crowded thick and fast on 
the forecasts made at that meeting, which had less to do with 


history than with the opportunity we faced. Yet to go back’ 


four years, none of us foresaw the difficulties they would bring 
to educational or publishing undertakings (we’ve been doubly 
hit) ; much less the unexampled suffering due to mass unem- 
ployment and the extraordinary efforts to cope with it. 
Throughout the depression years, it has been at bottom the 
participation of the reader-members of Survey Associates 
which has enabled us to overcome those difficulties and main- 
tain our service to the emergency. And it has been something 
of a miracle that we have kept our cooperative organization 
fairly intact, have held four fifths of our subscription list, and 
have made new headway in the midst of the downs and ups of 
the last twelve months. 

With the bank holidays in the winter quarter to hinder the 
year’s start in 1933, we experienced shrinkages of $11,000 in 
publishing revenue under the 1932 level—hitherto our worst 
year. We managed to offset them by carrying retrenchments 
to new “‘lows” in size of issues, payroll and investment in new 
circulation. By redoubled efforts, expenditures totaling $142,- 
765 for the twelve months (as against $159,860 in 1932) 
were met by publishing revenue, memberships, contributions 
and grants—with $63 to spare! 

We entered 1934 with something over five hundred mem- 
bers pledged in advance to our common work. We entered it 
with The Midmonthly Survey established as a separate journal 
of social work, one of the few mediums of exchange to reach 
and fortify those who are up to their elbows in emergent help. 
And we entered the new year with new resiliency in the re- 
sponse to the foraging of Survey Graphic. 

Last September our circulation reached its lowest ebb dur- 
ing the depression; and on January 1, 1934 our combined 
stencil count of paid subscribers (Midmonthly, Graphic and 
joint) stood at 21,671 against 22,944 on January I, 1933. 
But that is only part of the story. From September on we had 
made a net gain of 1806, as against a net loss of 728 in the 
same period last year. And our field work for joint subscrip- 
tions, directed by Mollie Condon, circulation manager, has 
a fifteen months’ record which excels anything in our history. 

With these gains, our fortunes hang on whether we can 
muster the necessary backing in the months ahead. For meas- 
ured either in terms of difficulty or opportunity, our situation 
transcends that of any earlier year. 


NE way to trace the web of work that runs through 
our issues is to single out certain major fields. Here in 
anticipating developments or in seeking to emphasize social 
and economic needs, we often employ a special number of 
Survey Graphic to break ground. Thus: 


I Mepicat Economics—1927 and after (page 99) 


Here we brought out a special number, The Cost of Health, 
January 1930. But this was in sequence to 1927, when we pub- 
lished the first series of articles on the subject handled by any maga- 
zine (by Michael M. Davis, now of the Julius Rosenwald Fund). 
This was in advance of the five-year program of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, whose work and findings we followed 
through as did no other lay journal. 
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Il UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF—1928 and after (page 99) 

Throughout the four years of depression we have based our chief 
work in measuring needs and interpreting developments on the ex- 
ploration that went into our special number, Unemployment and 
Ways Out, brought out in April 1929, six months before the stock- 
market crash. That had been anticipated by earlier articles in the 
winter of 1928. 


III Recovery anv ReconstRUCTION—1932 and after (page 101) 

Since last June we have been assessing and following through 
developments under the National Recovery Act and related meas- 
ures—leads with us which go back to another special number, When 
We Choose to Plan, March 1932, which attempted for the first 
time to bring the concept of social-economic planning to earth in 
the industrial landscape of the United States. 


This “lap-ahead awareness” was cited by the Executive 


Group and Awards Committee of the (national) Social Work 


Publicity Council when last June they commended Survey 
Associates for focusing our “lenses on the social-economic 
world from intelligently selected points of vantage”; and des- 
ignated Survey Graphic as the “outstanding contribution to 
social-work interpretation in 1932-3.” 

In commenting on the award, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
called it a “merited distinction for a forward-looking and, in 
these times, particularly useful publication,” and went on: 

Survey Graphic is recording and interpreting the changes now 
taking place in the social order with, to employ a phrase of the 
council’s award committee, “‘a sensitivity unusual even to itself.” 
Wages, working conditions, unemployment, relief methods, hous- 
ing, public works—all its topics are of special interest. It may not 
have a large circulation, but it reaches readers whose work and 
counsel have won increasing respect in the last several years. Like 
the famous editorial comment of E. L. Godkin, the articles in 
Survey Graphic influence persons of influence. . 


ECENT letters from two college campuses, from econ- 
omists who wish to bring out source books and find The 
Survey their best quarry, are testimony from one angle to the 
original work we are attempting; while from another angle 
comes evidence that the fields we traverse have become cen- 
tral to public interest. Twelve times a year a Committee of 
Librarians appointed by the Franklin Square Subscription 
Agency, lists Ten Outstanding Articles of the Month. Survey 
Graphic scored twice in August, three times in September. 
Here, in the adjoining box, in competition with the general 
periodicals, is our tally for the year—one which gives clues, 
also, to fields not touched on in this summary—such as the 
commission of social appraisal Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull- 
House and the Harvard Medical School undertook for us in 
Nazi Germany. 


AMONG THE “10 OUTSTANDING” 


JANUARY—SOCIAL TRENDs DiGEstT, edited by Mary Ross 
FEBRUARY—WORK AND WORKLESSNESS, by Samuel S. Fels 
MarCH—WHAT WE CONFRONT IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Felix 
Frankfurter 
JUNE—DEBTS—BarRRIERS TO RECOVERY, by Evans Clark 
AUGUST—PLANNING IN PLACE OF RESTRAINT, by Robert F. 
Wagner 
BOUNCER OF THE BLUEBIRD INN, by Herbert B. 
Ehrmann : 


SEPTEMBER—LABOR UNDER THE NIRA, by Lewis L. Lorwin 
MUSEUMS OF THE FuTurRE, by Otto Neurath 
BELOW THE SURFACE IN GERMANY, by Alice 
Hamilton, M.D. 
DECEMBER—THE GoaL OF GOVERNMENT, by Walter L. 
Whittlesey 
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I. Medical Economics 
‘2 LATE 1932, the Committee on the Costs of Medical 


Care brought out the reports, majority and minority, 
which gave the upshot of a five-year program of research. Not 
only was there division in recommendations, but no adequate 
provision had been made to carry forward a process of profes- 
sional or public education as to the findings, much less to put 
them to work in the arena of action. Three national founda- 
tions, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and the Twentieth Century Fund, have moved into 
this vacuum from three distinctive angles. 

Meanwhile our December 1932 Survey Graphic was a 
semi-special number interpreting the CCMC reports; and 
in the year succeeding we followed through with a series of 
articles, making them a major charge on space and staff time: 

Consumers oF Mepicat SERvices—by James P. Warbasse, 
M.D. (January 1933 Midmonthly.) 

Mepicat Care on ReEviEF Funps (February Midmonthly.) 

SHatt We Arrorp HraLtH—two supplementary CCMC 
studies appraised by Mary Ross (March Graphic.) 

WantTep: A Nationat CENTER ON MeEpicat Costs aND CarE, 
by Richards M. Bradley (March Midmonthly.) 

OrcaNizED Action in Mepicat CarE—a swift survey of sig- 
nificant trends and experiments the country over; breaking away 
from the recapitulations of the shortcomings and wastes in the 
provision of medical care; and presenting changes in medical 
service, and in methods of paying for it, which have taken head; 
by Michael M. Davis (April Graphic.) 

Security, by Albert J. Milbank (April Midmonthly.) 

Wuen Rewier Inctupes Mepicat Care, by H. Jackson 
Davis, M.D. (April Midmonthly.) 

Keepinc Docror anp Patient TocETHER, by Mary Ross 
(June Midmonthly.) 

Crisis IN THE Hospirats, by Mary Ross; a staff article con- 
trasting the empty beds and vacant floors of private hospitals 
(stripped of income), with the aisle beds, clinic queues and con- 
gestion of the public hospitals (July Graphic.) 

I Tuinx I’p Berrer Catt THE Nurse, by Mary Ross; a pri- 
mary lesson for emergent relief workers as to health resources and 
procedures for engaging them (July Midmonthly.) 

Dotiars anv Lives, by C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale Medical 


School; a spirited handling of the crisis in public-health adminis-— 


tration throughout the country; which has wrecked years of work 
in some states and menaces the progress of the past three decades 
(August Graphic.) 

Desicn For Nursine, by Anne Scott; a nurse canvassing the 
viewpoints of club women, patients and community (September 
Midmonthly.) 

Cuitp Heattu anv Recovery, by Grace Abbott, chief of the 
US Children’s Bureau; an interpretation of the critical conditions 
throughout the country which prompted the calling of a national 
‘conference by Secretary Perkins (October Midmonthly.) 

Unctre Sam anv Mepicat Care, by H. Jackson Davis, M.D., 
consultant in medical care, Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration (October Midmonthly.) 

_ Every Bep A Scuoor, by Beulah Weldon Burhoe, secretary, 
fter Care Committee, National Tuberculosis Association (Octo- 

Midmonthly.) 

_ THE Case oF THE Curonic Sick, by E. M. Bluestone, M.D., 

director, Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Disease, New York 

tober Midmonthly.) 

Heartu Pian For THE Nation, by John A. Kingsbury, secre- 

ry, Milbank Memorial Fund (Novembér Midmonthly.) 

_How THE Oruer Hatr Lives on Reuier, by a Henry Street 
ing Nurse (November Midmonthly.) 
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Our new year began with gathering up these strands into 
a skein—HEeEaALTH INVENTORY: 1934—a staff article by 
Mary Ross, associate editor (January Survey Graphic.) In 
the new year we are expanding the caliber of this work in the 
health field. We have embarked on a new formula—a semi- 
special in April, leading articles during succeeding months, 
and early next winter a special; all devised to dramatize the 
opportunity and need for national health planning within 
the framework of any thorough-going social reconstruction. 
The near bankruptcy of public-health departments the coun- 
try over, the plight of the hospitals, the smashing impact of 
findings on the need for sickness insurance, and the tense lines 
drawn between vested interests and health services, are telling 
evidence of the liveness of the issues involved. The sheaf of 
articles leading off our April Survey Graphic is exhibit A. 


II. Unemployment and Relief 


ERE our most considerable contribution has been 
through the pages of The Midmonthly Survey. Under 
the spur of situations and activities, countrywide and urgent, 
its old departmental set-up has given ground to “leaders” with 
almost the quality of spot news, to demonstrations, swift in- 
quiries and searching discussions of policy not only in the prac- 
tice of social work, but with respect to forces conditioning it. 
The first half of 1933 witnessed the more complete shift 
from private to public shoulders of the burden of crisis relief. 
They yielded a new alignment of relationships—federal, state, 
local, along lines kindred to those staked out by social workers 
eighteen months before at legislative hearings and in the pages 
of The Survey. What emerged at the special session called by 
President Roosevelt was the assumption of national responsi- 
bility co-extensive with the national need, but linked with a 
procedure at the hands of the federal administrator, Harry 
L. Hopkins, and his associates devised to reinforce rather than 
supplant local resourcefulness. Month by month registered 
gains in belated organization. The situation took on new in- 
tegrity. In mid-fall came the promising rise of Civil Works; in 
mid-winter its devastating recession; and all the complicated 
problems of organization and administration involved in at- 
tempting to meet by makeshifts the stresses which, in the fifth 
year of depression, we still regard as emergencies. Meanwhile 
in the stripped and bruised existence of individual men, 
women and children, the disillusionment and bitter recoil of 
groups of unemployed, we are paying the preventable cost of 
proceeding without a basic plan of security—such as, for ex- 
ample, England affords through her system of unemployment 
insurance, transitional benefits and local public assistance, 
linked with a parallel system of Labour Exchanges. 

Through it all The Survey has canvassed and exhibited 
needs, assessed and compared proposals, interpreted and criti- 
cized performance. It is needless to recapitulate the articles 
and materials we have handled, but the following sequence 
down the main line of action will serve as illustrations: 


JANUARY (Midmonthly): THe Srare Key to Retier—a 
challenge to forty legislatures, by Newton D, Baker, chairman of 
the National Citizens Committee for the Welfare and Relief 
Mobilization of 1932. The fall money-raising campaigns had 
focused on voluntary contributions. With the drives over, with the 
inadequacy of private funds to carry the load, laid bare; and with 
federal funds still in the form of loans to states, the campaign 
leader came forward with a call for public action and appropria- 
tion, city by city, and state by state. 


JANUARY (Midmonthly): Tue American Reier Caravan 
—an interpretation of Senate hearings on bills which called 
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for a coordinating federal system, by Walter M. West, executive 
secretary of the American Association of Social Workers. Facts 
as to neglected areas, as to periods when relief broke down in large 
cities, and as to widespread suffering where standards fell short 
in rents, fuel, medicines and even food were marshalled by re- 
sponsible executives. No action resulted at this short session. 


MAY (Midmonthly): A New Revier Deat—appraisal of 
legislation before the new Congress, creating a Federal Relief 
Administration, providing for grants instead of loans, and author- 
izing powers of supervision and instigation—the turning point in 
national responsibility; by Joanna C. Colcord, director, Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
author of a memorandum on administrative provisions, on which 


the bills in 1932 and 1933 were based. 


JUNE (Midmonthly): Ger Herp THuroucH—the primary 
charge on the new federal relief administration, by Paul U. Kel- 
logg, editor. 

JULY (Graphic): THe New Dear anp THE O_p DoLE—a 
staff appraisal of the moves by which the new federal administra- 
tion buckled into its task; the issues and situations it faced; based 
on a week in Washington in the formative period when emergency 
policies were taking shape and the relations of the Washington 
office to a functioning state, county and city administrative struc- 
ture were broached, by Gertrude Springer, associate editor. 


AUGUST (Midmonthly): Two Montus oF THE NEw DeEaL 
iN FeperaL Retier—an appraisal of policies, rules, stand- 
ards, by Russell H. Kurtz, Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

OCTOBER (Midmonthly): THE Cuests 1n a RECovERY YEAR 
—a survey of the ground before the national mobilization for 
human needs, by Gertrude Springer, associate editor. 


OCTOBER (Midmonthly): On THE Governors’ DoorsTEPs 
—the fifty-three clients of the Federal Relief Administration: 
(forty-eight states, four territories and the District of Columbia), 
by Russell H. Kurtz. 

NOVEMBER (Midmonthly): A Jos-Line THaT Cost $28 
Miuuion, by William H. Matthews, director, Emergency Work 
Bureau, New York. 

DECEMBER (Graphic): BrorHers Krrpers, by Gertrude 
Springer—the genesis of our measures of public relief and pro- 
tection. 


DECEMBER (Midmonthly): RetieF From RE.IEF, by Rus- 
sell H. Kurtz—the launching of the Civil Works program. 


And in the New Year:— 


JANUARY 1934 (Midmonthly): Our or Depression: RE- 
.LIEF as A Business Man Sees Ir, by Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., 
president, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, former chairman, 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 


FEBRUARY (Midmonthly): An Enp To Crvit Works, by 
Russell H. Kurtz—an analysis of the changed policies and what 
lies back of them. 


MARCH (Graphic): Crviz Works, CasH RELIEF aND Un- 


EMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE—the settlements make their challenge. 


MARCH (Midmonthly): For WeiFare anp Security, by 
Gertrude Springer, associate editor. The American Association of 
Social Workers on cash relief, civil works, public works, housing, 
taxation, employment services, poor laws, transients, unemploy- 
ment insurance, child labor. Recommendations. The President’s 
new relief policy. 


APRIL (Midmonthly) : Ricut-Asout Face, by Joanna C. Col- 
cord—the new relief policies assessed. 

MAY (Graphic): X Equats?, by Gertrude Springer—a search- 
ing stock-taking of the content and results of our emergency moves 
- in dealing with mass unemployment. 
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Emergency Information Service 


TuroucHout the last fifteen months, in collaboration with 
the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, we have carried Unemployment and Community 
Action, a special department in the Midmonthly, edited by 
Joanna C. Colcord and Russell H. Kurtz, which has met with 
appreciative response among public officials and social workers, 
executives and members of citizens’ committees. Up to date 
and practical, it has been invaluable in warning of missteps and 


failures, and in exchanging ideas and methods. ~~ 
. | 


Emergency Workers : 


Our service to executives and experienced workers has 
been paralleled by a service to what might be called novices. 
Relief operations have called in from other vocations great 
numbers of inexperienced workers and committee members 
and The Midmonthly Survey has served as a medium for sup- 
pleméntary education. Our field workers during the year en- 
listed (at approximately the publishing costs) over two thou- 
sand new readers among them. This means more than that 
many new subscribers; it means helping to engage and equip 
recruits to the enduring body of social work. 

To meet their needs, we have carried a series of deft ar- 
ticles (Miss Bailey Says), especially geared at such newcom- 
ers, to help prepare them to meet situations and make the 
quick decisions demanded when case loads are unwieldly and 
supervision limited. These are by Gertrude Springer, our as- 
sociate editor in the field of social practice. Here they are. 


MISS BAILEY SAYS: 


WHEN THE CLIENT Has a Car March 
Are Reier Workers PoLicEMEN? April 
Wuar Price THE Foop OrpER? May 
How WE BeEuaveE IN OTHER PEoPLE’s Houses June 


I Tonk I’p Betrer CaLu THE Nurse (by Mary Ross) _ July 


WueEN Fami.ies Won’t BEHAVE August 
Tuank You Orricer, WE Can ManacE September 
Wuat? Currents Wirn Banx Accounts! October 
Cuitpren Must Live THEIR Own Lives November 
Wuen Hippen Resources Turn Up December 
Bic-HEarTED CLIENTS January 1934 
Bic-HEarTED PuBLic February 
Pusuicity, SWEET AND SouR March . 
Curents UnvER THE Cones (by Beulah Amidon) April 


The response has been so cordial to the articles as carried in 
The Midmonthly Survey that we have continued them, issued 
and reissued them in pamphlet form. More than seven thou- 
sand copies have been circulated to date, and we are about to 
bring out a second series. The whole process has been a foray 
in social education among a new group of citizens. 


Community Programs 


In March, we gave up an eight-page section in the Mid- 
monthly to what we regarded as “the most integrated and 
significant piece of group thinking on the situation confronting 
the industrial cities of America in the fourth year of the 
depression.” This was the SEVEN-PoInT PLAN FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT, formulated by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Community Council of Philadelphia 
and summarized by Kenneth L. M. Pray, director of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work. 

The committee met over a period of months at University House 
and was made up of persons responsible for various aspects of un- 
employment-relief administration, and of specialists in unemploy- 
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‘ment insurance, public works and allied subjects. The fields cov- 
ered were relief, public works, unemployment reserves, public em- 
ployment exchanges, unemployment statistics. 

_ While we have endeavored to throw shafts of light on na- 
tional developments, we have thus turned our lenses on both 
constructive and critical situations in given communities. 
Whether real help gets through to the individual depends on 
the local unit. 


Employment Services 


URNING to a field neighboring that of relief: The 
United States came into the depression without an effec- 
tive national system of employment exchanges, comparable 
to those of other modern industrial nations. We had scattered 
state and city systems, and a residual federal system, the ghost 
of the old wartime service. This was expanded in 1932 by Sec- 
retary Doak on funds intended for the vetoed Wagner Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service Bill. The Wagner Bill was 
in line with recommendations which for ten years had hung 
fire since the President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921. 
During the depression three demonstration centers were in- 
stituted under cooperative auspices. If the United States were 
to be ready with any modern system of labor placement when 
recovery came, here was a field which needed attention. We 
made it a major charge on our plans; and in no field have we 
felt that energy expended counted for so much: 


“EMPLOYERS AND WorKERS WANTED”—a new sign hung up 
in five American cities; staff investigation carried out in Rochester, 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia by Beulah Amidon, associate editor. 
This was the first disinterested appraisal of the demonstration 
employment centers which had been made possible by foundation 
support, public grants and local resources; and which indicated the 
lines along which development might proceed (February Graphic.) 


InsTEAD oF A SysteEM—an appraisal of the Doak reorganization 
of the federal employment offices, by Ruth M. Kellogg. This was 
an investigation carried out on our instigation under the Social 
Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. Nega- 
tively, these findings exhibited glaring inefficiency and political 
manipulation of a sort which aided the new administration in 
wiping the slate clean; positively, they were of constructive use 
in launching the new service, inaugurated with the passage of a 
new Wagner bill at the special session (March Graphic.) 


Tue LitrLtte Green Carp—the combination of work lines and 
benefit lines in the British Labour Exchanges of which we have 
no match; based on a comparative study of American relief and 
English unemployment insurance, by Helen Hall, chairman, Un- 
employment Division, National Federation of Settlements (May 
Graphic.) ‘ 

Back To Work, by Beulah Amidon, associate editor, illumi- 
nating such points of attack as the Federal-State Employment 
Service Act, the public works and industrial code sections of the 
National Recovery Act; against the mixed results of such earlier 
undertakings as the spread-the-work movement (July Graphic.) 

And in the new year we have reexplored the vein opened 
up twelve months before and interpreted plans and begin- 
nings under the new federal-state-local system: 

Tue Route Back to Work, by Beulah Amidon, associate 
editor, setting forth the plans and first accomplishments of the 
new US Employment Service, established under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, and of the Emergency Reemployment Service super- 
imposed upon it; based on a week in Washington (March Graphic.) 

Paralleling this handling of employment services, we have 
followed through proposals, plans arfd setbacks in movements 
for unemployment insurance, which are gathering fresh mo- 
mentum in the new year. | 
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III. Recovery and 


| eappreacteees eds FRANKFURTER’S anniversary address 
on What We Confront in American Life, given at our 
twentieth annual meeting in early February 1933, and pub- 
lished in the March Survey Graphic as the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration came in at Washington, raised our curtain on the new 
stage of things. But first, we began our year with a dramatiza- 
tion of findings expressive of the research bent of the retir- 
ing administration. This was a special number of Survey 
Graphic, Age of the Auto, edited by Mary Ross, visualizing 
the report of President Hoover’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends, and synchronized with the issuance of the volumes 
(January 1933.) The work of digest was in the hands of 
Mary Ross, associate editor, the visualization in those of Flor- 
ence Loeb Kellogg, art editor. The edition, of 27,750 
copies, sold out so rapidly that the whole issue was photostated 
and 3000 reprints run off. Some 2650 copies were ordered 
by educators for classroom use. This number, together with 
the semi-special the month before in which Dr. Emerson and 
Miss Ross handled the final reports of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, was specifically cited by the Social 
Work Publicity Council in making its award. 


An admirable piece of work. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr. 

My great appreciation of its'skill. Jessie W. Chartres, chairman, 
Adult Education department, College of Education, Ohio State 
University. 

I don’t know that I have ever seen that sort of thing so effectively 
handled. Helen W. Atwater, editor, Journal of Home Economics. 
A knockout. J. S. Burgess, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Gives edible portions of the report and stimulates the appetite 
for all of it. William Hodson, public welfare commissioner, New 
York. 

A tremendously difficult thing, organized and expressed in cap- 
sule. Ira S, Wile, M.D. 

A collosal task and an excellent job. Edward Eyre Hunt, execu- 
tive secretary, Social Trends Committee. 


And a great sheaf of others. 


UR major series of the first half-year lay in the field of 

social-economic planning we had broached the winter 
before. It was the work of Samuel S. Fels, the liberal Phila- 
delphia manufacturer, who applied his experience in stabilizing 
his own industry to the larger stage of a planned economy. 
The articles were drawn in advance from his book (This 
Changing World, Houghton Mifflin), and gave our readers 
a broad-gauge view of the situation confronted by the framers 
of the Recovery Act. As carried in Survey Graphic and widely 
quoted in the press: 


Work AnD WorRKLESSNESS February 


DiscovERIEs IN THE BACKWARD FIELD oF ConsuMPTION March 


PLANNING FoR PurcuHasING PowER April 


Similarly, but after the event, we illuminated the social pos- 
sibilities inherent in the original venture in regional planning 
launched by the new administration: 


TENNESSEE: SEED OF A NaTionaL Puan, by Benton MacKaye— 
the arresting proposals of a regional planner who as a forester in 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt, first envisioned the pos- 
sibilities of this region in a report to his conservation chief. (May 
Graphic.) 


Two semi-specials were brought out in the spring: 
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Mrnps Mabe By THE Movies: interpretation of the find- 
ings of the Educational Research Committee of the Payne 
Fund; leader, by Arthur Kellogg, managing editor—May 
Survey Graphic. Edition, 24,500. 


A flood of light thrown on one of the most difficult problems 
now confronting those who deal with youth. E. Marguerite Gane, 
executive secretary, Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo. 

Should be read by every parent, every teacher, every school 
principal, and every other person having to do with the care and 
training of children. Clare Tree Major, director, Children’s 
Theatre. 

Congratulations. Ella Phillips Crandall, secretary, Payne Fund. 

Clear and convincing. Herbert M. Gates, Congregation Edu- 
cation Society. 

Suggest that you make a million reprints and get them in the 
hands of the Parent Teachers Association. Kendall Weisiger, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


And many more of the same sort. 


Depts, BARRIERS TO RECovERyY: digest and interpretation 
of the findings of a Twentieth Century Fund study; leader, 
by Evans Clark, director, with six boxes condensing individual 
reports—June Survey Graphic. Edition, 24,000. 


The most instructive article published recently. Every man in 
America should read it. Floyd M. Malkemus, Detroit. 

So big and important that the purpose is here to send the reader 
to the June Survey Graphic or direct to “The Internal Debts of 
the United States (Macmillan)”. R. W.—Our Own World of 
Letters, Editor and Publisher. 


This last was not only a swift piece of interpretation on our 
part. It was based on a swift piece of investigation; an intricate 
situation laid bare by a team of experts within the compass of 
a few weeks. 


ITH the passage of the recovery bills, our editorial pro- 

gram shifted even more fully into the field of action. 
As Leon Whipple put it at staff meeting at mid-year, the 
great news lead lay in the efforts concerted for revival. The 
newspapers would be handling hearings, codes, and current 
events as front-page news. The general magazines would be 
handling general articles. How could we provide a distinctive 
service in Survey Graphic, we asked ourselves. Possibilities 
were discussed at staff and board meetings, and canvassed 
with outside experts. The editor spent a week in Washington 
in July, when four of our first authors were on the ground. 
Plans for the half year took shape as follows: : 


A. A series of first-hand “vertical’’ shafts of inquiry.and inter- 
pretation, dealing with developments in each of half a dozen 
KEY INDUSTRIES. Not only is the recovery program likely to 
stand or fall on the outcome in these industries; but they should 
yield clues as to whether in the long run American initiative can 
bring into balance our leaping productive capacities and our laggard 
powers to earn and consume the output. 


B. “Horizontal” appraisals. Articles exploring the fiscal, eco- 
nomic and human settings of what is afoot, illuminating factors 
which run through the whole situation, portraying special projects 
and reckoning with things done and left undone. 


C. Proposals and forecasts reaching beyond the experimental 
period; together with a special number, closer into individual out- 
looks and taking to heart what people have learned from the four 
years of depression—what they envison out of it. 


The plan did not ignore policies with respect to inflation, 
banking, securities, farm relief, railroads, and so on, enter- 
ing into the New Deal; but focused on the fields with which 
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Survey Associates have been chiefly concerned—where people 
work, earn, spend, save, enjoy and live. 


Key Industries 


UR shafts of inquiry and interpretation in certain major 
industries proved an assignment of a sort which has not — 
been duplicated by any other publication in assaying how na- 
tional policies pan out close to the ground: 


Corron Texrites Firsr—Our Oldest American Industry 
Steps Out, by Henry P. Kendall, president of the Kendall Com- 
pany, with mills in the North and South, and an insurgent among 
employers. September Survey Graphic 


STEEL AND THE NRA, by John A. Fitch, author of The Steel 
Workers (Pittsburgh Survey,) based on his twenty-five years study 
of the industry, his presence at the code hearings, and his share of 
the research that went into them. October Survey Graphic 


Cuaotic Coat, by Merle D. Vincent, former vice-president of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, and long-time associate of 
Josephine Roche in the outstanding demonstration of union-man- 
agement cooperation in mining. November Survey Graphic 


Ot anp THE NRA, by William O. Thompson, former law 
partner of Clarence Darrow, former president of the American 
Cotton Oil Company, one of the founders of the Amalgamated 
(labor) Bank in Chicago, and an expert in industrial negotiations. 

January Survey Graphic 


In 1934, similar assignments are scheduled in the garment 
trades, autos, and so on. 


nN illustrations of horizontal appraisals of issues running 
through the whole landscape of recovery take: 


Lazor AND THE NIRA, by Lewis L. Lorwin of Brookings In- 
stitution, bringing his research study of the AFofL to bear on the 
problems ahead in industrial relations. September Survey Graphic 


ForcotrEn Consum_ERs, by Prof. Frank A. Fetter of Princeton 
University, author of the Masquerade of Monopoly, whose thesis 
is that the consumer is not only forgotten; he is bound by the very 
philosophy and practice of the NRA to be exploited. 

November Survey Graphic 


Both labor and consumer leads are “majors” in our new year. 


R leaving the industrial field, take articles which illumi- 

nated the contemporaneous trap in which our urban 

areas have been caught, and the moves to grapple with such 
factors as taxation and housing: 


Sinxinc Stums, by Henry Wright, architect and regional 
planner, identified with the development of the garden city, Rad- 
burn, and the housing projects of the Buhl Foundation in Pitts- 
burgh—based on his experience, and recent field trips in gthis 
country and abroad. August Survey Graphic 


Tue Cuance To Resuitp THE U. S. A., by Loula D. Lasker, 
staff report of the national conference at Cleveland which broached 
new lines for action. August Survey Graphic 


Wuy Cries are Bankrupt, by Edward M. Barrows, assistant 
editor of the National Municipal Review; reviewing the crippled 
public services due to the burden of unemployment relief, the 
actual failure of local governments to find enough hard money to 
pay their employes, and the crop of restless taxpayers who are bound 
that taxes shall go down. November Survey Graphic 


N the new year we are matching our series on economic 
planning in key industries with articles interpreting re- 
gional plans. In the January Survey Graphic, Chairman 
Arthur Morgan, of the Tennessee Valley Authority began an 
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informal log of problems, pitfalls, performance in this great 
test-tube. This was followed in February, by Secretary Ickes’ 
presentation of the larger canvass of the Mississippi Valley 
committee. It is a “water” color if you will—ranging over its 
wide watershed wherever erosion, navigation, power and 
kindred factors enter into what Herbert Croly called, The 


Promise of American Life. Later we shall bring out an even 


‘more dramatic visualization of a region—this time Mid- 


America—with Chicago: the Second Century, as the theme 
of a special number in collaboration with the Social Science 


group at the University of Chicago. 


Forecasts 


ND asa third dimension, our articles of forecast and pro- 
posal, take these: 


Tue E1icutx ApvenTUuRE, by Prof. Harry A. Overstreet; a new 
perspective on the task ahead of the nation, against the background 
of seven disappointments which our history books have so largely 
overlooked. August Survey Graphic 


SeasonaL UNEMPLOYMENT: A Special Case for Economic Plan- 
ning, by M. C. Rorty, who projects his practical experience as 
one of the chief executives of the AT&T to the problems of stabi- 
lization confronting us in mining, building and “caprice” goods. 


August Survey Graphic 


Arrer NIRA—A Lastinc Recovery, by Albert L. Deane. The 
president of the General Motors Holding Corporation set forth 
ways in which the industrial set-up under the NRA might be 
articulated to his long-range plan for stabilizing work and sustain- 
ing consumption. October Survey Graphic 


Our December Graphic was a special number, Minps on 
THE Marcu, again edited by Mary Ross, and affording, in 
its forays into the future, an engaging foil to the Social Trends 
digest with which the year began. Here is what the Editor 
and Publisher of December 9 said of it: 


The December issue of the Survey Graphic is another of those 
special numbers so well worth reading and study and so often com- 
mended on this page to editorial writers and to all who are at all 
interested in contemporary social and psychological states. ‘This 
number is built around a grand journalistic idea: What Have We 
Learned from Hard Times? It centers on a personal experience 
story: Hard Times Hit a Family, by B. Gordon Byron, who in 
1930 was getting $100 a week for advertising copy and sales pro- 
motion work on books—and this year is glad of $20 a week for 
keeping records for a county emergency work bureau, because it is 
a regular income. One of his lessons is the need of a regular income. 
. . . The rest of the issue is less personal—a more general in- 
ventory. Stuart Chase’s article, Is There Enough To Go ’Round? 
measures our national assets by their serviceability—a variation of 
the Technocracy survey. Even if you don’t like Mr. Chase, I'd 
advise you to clip this article: there is meat for many editorials in it 
—pro-Chase or anti. A. A. Berle, Jr., of the reigning Brain Trust, 
writes on The Law and the Social Revolution, tracing the theory of 
the National Recovery Act to Supreme Court Justice Brandeis’s 
dissenting opinion in the Oklahoma Ice case, and hoping that our 
social revolution (“inevitable since the Russian Revolution of 
1917’’) will produce advance and progress not only in legislation, 
but in the field of judicial decision. Professor Whittlesey of Prince- 
ton in this same number of the Graphic discusses wittily and wisely 
The Goal of Government. Dictatorship is merely omitting friction; 
and “it never yet cured a hot-box”. “After twelve years of negation 
and drift . . . today government exists and is in action—the 
greatest single gain ever scored in our politics.” “Far too many of 
our most effective organs for forming-opinion have hitherto been 
allied with the barons, with those who had something to give.” 


And be sure to look at the other articles in this copy of Survey 


Graphic. There are others just as important as those named here. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. — FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 1933 


How We Came Out in 1933 


Condensed Statement — All Operations 


Expenses 
Association Account ........... - $ 32,643 


Revenue 
Contributions .......... $68,278 
*Less Allocations .... 8,410 


Publishing Accounts (combined) 


Net Contributions .............. $ 59,868 Circulation Investment $26,378 
Publishing Revenue ...........4. 82,980 Publishing Maintenance 83,764 110,142 
Total Revenue. vou sdsissss50.05.005 $142,848 Total Expenses ........... amace e b142,705 
Surplus for the year ............ 63 
Contributions Expenses 
GENERAL FUND Administration (1/3) .......... - §$ 5,674 
Total Memberships $23,925 Membership and Finance ..... Aon 8,833 
Other Contributions .. 18,563 : Editor’s Office (44) ........... “ §,753 
EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 
Total General Fund ............. $42,488 Tadustry’.: cco cche ee $2,633 
Foreign Service ....... 1,860 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS Hoalth \scckieexe ccc cs cane 3,825 
Industry «+ ++++eeeeeeee $ 2,475 Social Practice ....... 2,347 
Foreign Service ....... 1,635 Education .....+ccsee 1,874 
Health ......+sssseeee 665 Communities .......... 343 
Social Practice ........ 220 
Education ........... . 170 12,382 
Communities ........ . 75 
Total Association Account........ $32,642 
Total Departmental Funds ....... 5,240 PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 
F Appropriations 
General and Departmental combined $47,728 io eMiduioathlys Server 
From Midmonthly Fund $2,000 
MIDMONTHLY FUND ........ 2,000 From Gensral/ Fandeeea6 715 8,715 
To Survey Graphic 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND.. 18,550 From Graphic Founders Fund. 18,448 
MAllocation@ .sccaseeeeeeanne nie 8,410 
Total Contributions needed ... $68,215 
Surplus for the year ......... 63 
Total Contributions received ..... $68,278 $68,278 
I. MIDMONTHLY SURVEY 
Revenue Expenses 
Joint Subscriptions Administration (1/3) ..........- $ 5,674 
PNGW orice gis ciecsie eieleinieiere $15,124 Editor’s Office (44)...... $2,877 
Renewals ........4. 29,774 Bditorial (arnccsislacisnisicie - 7,645 10,522 
(42) $22,449 Manufacturing ..........+ wSisiniewie 9,036 
Allocations (42)* 4,205 Subscription Routine (1/3) ...... 3,352 
Midmonthly Survey Subscriptions. . 2,597 Advertising since ccs cineca cine sears 1,742 
SIMI OH ictus: six preintva Ge uibivcaitewisie s-0 AGG 302 
Total Publishing Maintenance..... $30,326 
Total Circulation Revenue ...... $29,553 Circulation Investment 
PRCVORSIRADE sv. solub ornisteaae <cie'e 1,658 Joint Subscription Exten- 
Jobbing (42) .........00. (143) sion(42) ..... seveee $8,946 
Discounts Earned (1/3) 393 Midmonthly Promotion. . 904 9,850 
Total Publishing Revenue........ $31,461 
Appropriations 
From General Fund.... $6,715 
From Midmonthly Fund 2,000 8,715 
Stel eveane ao fsiiscmicreicdeems - $40,176 Total. Exponses siecccsscnvassas $40,176 
II. SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Revenue Expenses 
Joint Subscriptions (42) $22,449 Administration (1/3) ........ --» $ 5,674 
Allocations (32)*.......cccceeees 4,205 Editor’s Office (14)..... - $ 2,877 
Survey Graphic Subscriptions Editorial ...... auretaiatetatots 12,220 15,097 
INOW! Caietuniae cecestete $5,695 
Ronewals path a ciaweas 7,314 13,009 Manufacturing ....... saute senile 16,728 
Subscription Routine ...... toebos 6,704 
Balen: otiouil desis os cabscals alenece 1,068 Sales’ .occsccecss eevececccvevess 725 
Advertising \.'s.'0c.5 000 badeaubene 8,510 
Total Circulation Revenue ....... $40,731 
dwertis iG isc conse. ceecteenvee 8,844 Total Publishing Maintenance .... $53,438 
Weppind CSG) visae.ciesvecae es eee (143) Circulation Investment 
Discounts Earned (2/3) .......+ 786 Joint Subscription Exten- 
Royalties .......... eleen covRee 1,300 sion (42)..... veeeee $8,946 
Graphic Monthly Promo- 
Total Publishing Revenue..... wee S51; 518 tons cosnree pest . 7,882. 16,528 
Appropriation 
From Graphic Founders Fund... 18,448 
Total Revenue .........sse0¢ «es $69,966 Total Expenses ...... ev elnehsee tee RO 906 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


Survey Associates, Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1933. In conformity with the regular custom of Survey Associates, Inc., in the above 
statements publishing expenses do not include the paper, printing, and related costs incurred 
prior to December 31, 1933, of future magazine issues for which unearned subscriptions 
havq been included in revenue, and certain apportionments of revenue and expenses have 
been made by the corporation as indicated. In our opinion, subject to the foregoing, the 
above statements set forth your revenue and expenses as recorded and your summary of funds 
for the year ended December 31, 1933. 


New York, January 27, 1934. (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. 


How We Entered 1934 


Summary of Funds, Dec. 31, 1933 


General GraphicFounders ForeignService Combined 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1932 .....0«2. $137 $388 
Unfulfilled Pledges ............ 290 as atle's 290 
($153) $26 $225 $ 98 
Surplus for the year 1933 ...... 251 37 (225) 63 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1933 ......... $98 $63 $161 
GENERAL FUND 
Balance, Deo, ‘31,, L932 %\e e’-c.0),c:n/0 sala mateluatecscisiavarcvsioia wis Wee EE eee 2 $137 
Unfulfilléd Pledges; cancelled) 0i0i/.'s04,...<1.'+ ss tie sve aire ewine seis ee oe 290 
($153) 
Current Contributions 1933 
Membership Classes 
$10 2. isPeahe.. esas ee sceinicnar aoe $12,650 
SOS n:c:e.aialavasd Ae eee Sreik tek pals eter 5,025 
$50 seen ccc cetstele sicraie Darts aeeetee mee Ss 2,050 
S100 0.6 05a <cmee deem tees Seen Mra 4,200 
Total Memberships ........... ceseeeees - $23,925 
Large and Other Contributions ............ + 18,564 $42,489 
Departmental Funds (see other column) ............. 5,240 
Midmonthly Bund! %. 4, cicstre's olete duiate hate cence 2,000 
Total General and Related Funds .................. $49,729 
Less Allocations® (0.05 <.<shutaasuetee oanenaeee 8,345 
Net’ Contributions’. o.is+<.0.+1s ewstelceni nieve vam tateaeere $41,384 
Appropriations (1933) to 
Association Account: '.és3 cass 4 selslecna da tomas Sees $32,643 
Midmonthly Account ......0..cssccccccceccceves 8,715 41,358 
Balance for year’ .acsccusccie score eecvecs a einis)eie's Mia's ssl ale.sig plea areas $ 26 
Balance, Foreign Service Fund, Dec. 31, 1932 ......00.e0c0ceecuceeees 225 251 
Balance, General Fand, ‘Deo,/31, 1933 .S.ccse sees eh Hten eae ty raeetete vescel S 98 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND Sd 
Balance, Deo ..31;:, 1932 rsiswins ons on ite daeee cite Ste iws e ee as cloeniheat $ 26 
Current Contributions 1933 ......ccccccccescuscoee $18,550 
Less Allocations® 2...) cedcneorentes cesarean 65 $18,485- 
Appropriations (1933) te Graphic Account ..........se+-es 18,448 
Balance for year .....sssseeeee a Diaiels orlsivie b e:e'abs eluidis wate laid gialcly ein s leu shee eR e 37 
Balance, Graphic Founders Fund, Dec. 31, 1933 ..........cececcucecccceccece Pt 63 


Balance of Combined Funds, Dec. 31, 1933.......2...c.ccecscceveecescnseuss $ 161 , 


RECAPITULATION OF PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 


REVENUE 
Midmonthly Graphic Combined 

Subscriptions (twice a month) .........ceeceeeeeeeee $22,449 $22,449 $ 44,898 
Monthly ‘Subsoriptions’ . ..c<sae se ptecem eee ei es ae 2,598 13,009 15,607 
Allocations® 50:2 oie alee we tio Mates chiens ate ee 4,205 4,205 8,410 
Buk Sales: .:s.cisin.sisajs'eisio piesa nicks eset eee nce 301 1,068 gi369 

Total Circulation Revenue .............-+eseeee- $29,553 $40,731 $ 70,284 
Advoctising \,,\<ssc acne aun Meenacces.: Rt piace ry 1,658 8,844 10,502 
Net from Jobbing ......... oe Fa PA nism at eee deere (143) (143) (286) 
Discounts Earned) \.\5 oss... t clhe ves ceria aA eee 393 786 1,179 
Royalties ...... = 9 9in'@ 5 wicrain\s a aferasyandlaialive Sinha Reai ae 1,300 1,300 

Total Publishing Revenue ............-..--00-2 ‘ $31,461 $51,518 $ 82,979 
Appropriations to Publishing Accounts 

From, :Géneral. Fund”; spjccescames ssi acim enaate 6,715 

From Midmonthly: Fand Gc iccssee ateaiss eae ae 2,000 27,163 

From Graphic Founders Fund ..............-.++0 18,448 
Total’ Revenue worceseseeere Wie «vee Me pa atercisias $40,176 $69,966 $110,142 

EXPENSES 

Maintenance: sis.» s5..//es.s.0's bis 0: soles iin se $30,326 $53,438 $ 83,764 
Circulation Investment .........-.0ceeeeseeees haus Soe 9,850 16,528 26,378 — 
Total. Expenses’) <. 0550s »,deised bnew eee Wetaees $40,176 $69,966 $110,142 


* $5 is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution to cover 
the regular subscription of the member or contributor. 
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Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1933 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 
($2000) 


*Swift, Harold H.. severe $1400 


ee eeee 


American Public Welfare 


Association, Chicago...... tte eaRe 
Springer, Mrs, Gertrude........ _ a 
wee 25 
Children’s Aid iAesactation; 
Basta. ics a csidie eile ences 25 
Community Welfare Federation, 
Wilkes-Barre ......-.ee+005 . 25 
Publicity Department, “Detroit 
Community Fund..... paoenle 15 
Association of Day Nurseries of 
Ni O¥. Cus sccccccccccvccsese 10 
Canton Welfare Federation...... mer 10 
Clise, Charles FP.........-20+0: 10 
Soma Chest of St. Joseph, : 
Brien adnabs waWelescaceicne 1 
a Chest, Washington. 
Rite 2 BOs oS W Sine sy a:0)0%0's0r 10 
Council of Social Ngaactes, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill.......-..0000+ 10 
Emergency Relief Administrator, 
Sacramento ..sc.es.cceescees 10 
Family Welfare "Association, 
Baltimore ...... Wessel vicecs 10 


Family Welfare Organization, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa.......... 
Goldstone, Fred D..........55+ 
Jewish Board of Guardians...... 
Jewish Home Finding Society of 
Chicago 
Livermore, Paul S..........++5 
Monday Evening Club, 
Worcester, Mass.....20cccos. 
Public Welfare Bureau, Des 
DEOINOS oe icc cing vies ovens’ v visins 
Roxbury, Mass., Neighborhood 
FIOUBG) Vaiviniciee hele bec ge bia sieciee 
Parsons, Reginald H..... 
St. Paul Community Chest, Inc.. 
Social Service Federation of 
Englewood .......--+-eeseeees 
State Child Welfare Commission, 
Madison? S;.“Dakic. i. vs cccsne 
Stuyvesant Neighborhood House. 
Telegraph Hill Neighborhood 
Association, San Francisco.... 
Tulsa Community Fund, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
Tunstall, Mrs. Alfred M........ 
Werner, Mrs. William E........ 


DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 


INDUSTRY 
($2475) 


Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis D. #3 


t*Estate of V. Everit Macy..... 
Filene, A. Lincoln...........-. 250 
Ittleson, Mrs, Henry.........++ 250 
Kaufmann, Edgar J...........+: 250 
Huyck, Edmund N. 

(In Memoriam) ....... 150 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 100 
Draper, Ernest G....... ease 100 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower........ 100 


Davis, J. Lionberger....... neat 
tFarnham, Prof. Henry W...... 
TLowisolin, Sam “Accic.cvs cvccscc 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
(In Memoriam) ........+--5++ 
Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R....... 
Beard, Charles A.......+--+0++ 
Cooke, Morris L....... 
Greening, Miss Florenc 
Prendergast, Hon. William A... 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
($1635) 


*tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. $500 


*tMorrow, Mrs. Dwight W...... 500 
Cutting, Senator Bronson........ 100 
James, Mrs. Bayard...........+ 100 
Scattergood, Miss Margaret..... 100 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas...... 100 
Lamont, Thomas S.........++++ 50 
ANONYMOUS ..5-- eee eeee eee eeeee 25 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland 1; Peer 25 


Leeds, Morris E..........+++05 
Scattergood, J. Henry.. 
Thomas, Arthur H........ oe 
Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold..... s 
Mich Julie’... cvccwccececcesee 
Maier; (Paul De Tevesicccccccccse 
Preston, Miss Evelyn.......... 
Rhoads, Charles J.......+.-+.. ° 
Rhoads, George A.. 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 
($220) 


Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 
Family Service Society, 
New Orleans o.sccccccosscsee 
Jewish Social Service Association, 
New. Yorks. .sciasccccenccces 


HEALTH 
($665) 


Post, James H.......++eeeeees .» $100 
Charity Organization Society, 

DeNNG.. side vei wank ds nce ssses 25 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa.... 25 
Kenderdine, John D........... : 25 
Thomas Thompson Trust ....... $350 
Bradley, Richards M.........-. 100 
*Potter, Miss Blanche...... Sauk 50 
*Wald, Miss Lillian D < 50 
*Wile, Dr. Ira S...... - 50 
Shelden, Mrs. Henry..... Cre 15 


Bernheim, Dr. Alice R.........+ 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander ......... 
Goodale, Dr. Walter S.........+ 
Haskell, Mrs, John A......... . 
Jones, Mrs. Robert McK....... ‘ 
Maternity Center Association, 
New York ...cccccsercecveses 


EDUCATION 
($170) 


Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K..,.. $150 


Eddy, Li Jeccccccsscesccveces . 


COMMUNI?TES 
($75) 


Brownlow, Louis ......... sussce $60 


ae a 7 


Burnham, E. Lewis...... 


$25 
10 
10 


$20 
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GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


Julius Rosenwald Fund......... 
Twentieth Century Fund........ 
°*Estate of V. Everit Macy..... 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K....... 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons......... 5 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S...... 
*Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R, 
°*Morrow, Mrs, Dwight W..... 


($18,550) 
$3750 Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam A...... $1000 
3500 Leach, Mrs. Henry G........... 750 
2000 Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry..... 500 
1250 °*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 500 
1000 WATDUPE, PS OLE Wisrs\e4 etnies an 500 
1000 Goldman, Henry..........++.+¢ 300 
1000 Bamberger, Louis..... 250 
1000 Lasker, Miss Loula D 250 


GENERAL FUND 


($42,488.50) 
Carnegie Corporation........... $6000 °+Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. $500 
Milbank Memorial Fund ........ 2000 Ried) JOMEPN ee ccc ccc careers 400 
tEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 1500 Woodward, Dr. George 400 
Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P.... 1000 Christian Social Justice Fund, Inc. 250 
Lehman, Hon. Herbert......... 1000 McGregor, Mr. & Mrs. Tracy W. 250 
Russell Sage Foundation........ 1000 Sarnoff, David........... Walewe ne 250 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll...... 1000 Volker, William.........eeee00. 250 
Rosenwald Family Association.. 600 Paine, Mr. & Mrs. Richard C... 200 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C........... 500 Munsell, Alexander E. O....... 175 
°tEstate of V. Everit Macy..... 500 
UNCLASSIFIED 
GrayyiMreniits Sai incicsenistewcce $85 *Biddle) Mrs. Bs B.wcccccestve $10 
Agherssnbiviins ccesimivcencs ce 75 *Bird, Mrs. Gi Biesscedececeis 10 
Goff, Frederick H. *Butzel, Mrs. Leo M........+.+ 10 
(In Memoriam)......... ANON 75 *Castle, Miss H. E. A........- 10 
Parkinson, Thomas I. ......... 3. 45 *Cochran, Miss Fanny T....... 10 
Rothermel, John J. ... . 30 *Ogden, Miss Esther G........ 10 
*Brownlow, Mrs. Louis . ie eee *Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 10 
King, Clarence. <icasies nc cscsee we 20 MIGRVOL Els) Lawes ore cece 6anoe 10 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. ...... 20 *Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R.... 10 
Thorp, Miss Anne............. 20 *Van Auken, Mrs. Howell..... 10 
. Alford, Miss Martha.......... 15 Bradley, J. Harold............ 8 
Alger, George W. .........0005 15 Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr......... 7.50 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish... 15 *Coolidge, Miss E. W... 5 
Be ratnan ed albus. s:sts-xe c/a) eine Ao ek! *Deardorff, Dr. Neva R 5 
Bruére, Robert W....... ee ok *Kawin, Miss Ethel ........... 5 
Coolidge, Mrs. Clara A........ 15 *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell ...... 5 
de Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde... 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret..... 5 
Delano, Frederic A...........5 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice..........+ 5 
Yarpee tases aie siecle sitjo'se/eia'e/uie 15 *Tobin, Miss Marie E......... 5 
Kimber, Miss N. B...........- 15 SWillard, DeiiG, . Diicdeseroces 2 
LeV¥y QSOR AS igre cn sinccctsccee ue 15 *Bennett, Roger W...........+- 1 
Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr.... 15 Cliffe, J. Howard .. 1 
Purdy; LAWSON. cissne occ snaes 15 Freeman, R. B........ Aer ae 
Roma eRe de vicu ec siecle sy'n 15 *Helm, Miss Kathryn.......... 1 
Winchester, Harold P.........+. 15 Lee eA Pa Anacoc a termine 1 
*Barus, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell. 10 *Sears, Mrs. Alfred E......... 1 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ANDREWS, Mrs. W. H 
Anonymous 
Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. 


Blumenthal, George 
Burlingham, C. C. 


Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Colvin, Miss Catharine 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Cook, Alfred A. 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Cushing, O. K. 


Flexner, Bernard 

Hart, Mrs. ‘Max 

Household Finance Corp., Chicago 
Huyck, Francis C. 

Ingersoll, Mrs, Raymond Y. 
Kellogg, Paul U. 

Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D, 


Lasker, Edward 
Lasker, Miss Florina 


Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 
Levy, Mrs. David M. 
Lewis, Mrs, Theodore J. 


Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W. 

Mason Fund 

May, Herbert L. 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
MeMurtrie, Miss Ellen (In Memoriam) 


Newborg, Moses 

Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 

Pick, George 

Pinchot, Hon, Gifford 

Pope, Mrs. Willard 


Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Rosenthal, Lessing 


°Swift, Harold H, 
Thompson, William O. 
Upson, Mrs. H. S. 
°Wald, Miss Lillian D. 


ee UUEEEE EE NEENEEENEEEEEREREEEEEEEEEEEEmmemmmmemenl 


KEY: 


* Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 
+ Gave also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 


t Deceased 
© Gave also to Departmental Funds 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ANonyMous 


Beneficial Management Corp., N.Y.C. 
Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Bruere, Henry 

Bucher, Mrs. Paul 


Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 
Chenery, William L. 


Dayton Bureau of Community Service 
& Community Chest 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert 


Earle, Mrs. E. P. 


Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Geier, F. A. 
Griffith, Miss Alice 


Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hamlin, Mr. & Mrs. Chauncey J. 


Kelley, Nicholas 
Kellogg, Arthur 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 
Kent, Mrs. William 
Kingsbury, John A. 


Lewisohn, Miss Alice 
Lewisohn, Miss Irene 


Marston, George W. 
Meyer, Alfred C. 
Milbank, Albert G. 
Moors, John F. 

°Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 


Newborg, Mrs. M. 


Pope, Willard 
°Potter, Miss Blanche 
Pratt, George D., Jr. 


Rosensohn, Mrs. Samuel J. 
Rosenwald, Lessing 


Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) 
Sherwin, Miss Belle 

Smith, Mrs. Carlton R. 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 


Vincent, Dr. George E. 


Weil, Sumner S. 
°Wile, Dr. Ira S. 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Assort, Mrs. Donald P. 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Anonymous 

Athey, Mrs. C. N. 


Ba pwin, Mrs. H. P. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Beer, Walter E. 

Benjamin, Edward B. 
Berle, Mrs. Adolf A., Jr. 
Bingham, Judge Robert W. 
Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 
Brady, Dr. John W. S. 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Burns, Allen T- 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 


Caso, Philip 

Caldwell, Robert J. 

Carter, Richard B. 

Casserly, Mrs. John B. 
Catlin, Miss Ruth 

Chanter, W. G. 

Chew, Miss E. B. 

Clowes, F. J. 

Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Conyngton, Thomas 

Cooke, Mrs. Morris L. 
Corvissiano, G. D. 

Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati 
Cowles, Gardner 

Cowles, Mrs. Gardner 

Crane, C. K. (In Memoriam) 
Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 
Curtis, Miss Isabella 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Deacon, J. Byron 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Dodge, Percival 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Duffield, Mrs. Edward D. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


Ecxsten, Louis 

Eidlitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 
_ Eisendrath, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 

Embree, Edwin R. 

Emerson, Dr. Haven 

English, H. D. W. (In Memoriam) 
Ettelson, Hon. Samuel A. 

Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


Fecuuermer, S$. Marcus (In Me- 
moriam) 

Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 

Ferry, Mansfield 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 

Fisk, Miss M. L. 

Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 

Fosdick, Raymond B. 

Frank, Walter 


GamBLE, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
Gavit, E. P. (In Memoriam) 
Gavit, John Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
George, Miss Julia 

Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Goldbsum, Dr. Jacob S. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsie 


Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 
Gruening, Miss Rose 


Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths 
Harrison, Shelby M. 

Hart, Mrs. Harry 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 

Hilton, George 

Hollander, Sidney 

Houghton, Miss May 

Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hughes, Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 


Toe, Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Isaacs, Stanley M. 


JACKSON, Mrs. Percy (In Memoriam) 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 


K Ann, Mrs. Albert 
Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kohn, Robert D. 

Koshland, Daniel E. 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


La MONTE, Miss Caroline B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 
Lehman, Arthur ; 
Leiserson, Prof. William~-M. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 

Liebman, Mrs. Julius 
Liebmann, Mrs. Alfred 
Linton, M. Albert 
Liveright, Mrs. Alice F. 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 


M acteisH, Mrs. A. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Marston, Miss Helen D. 
Mason, Miss Mary T. 
MecAlpin, C. W. 
McChesney, John 

Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M. 
Meyer, Carl 

Moak, Harry L. 

Moore, H. H. 

Moors, Mrs. John F. 
Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 
*Murphy, J. Prentice 


Nationa Federation of Post Office 
Clerks 
Norris, George W. 


OLESEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 
Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 


Parsons, Miss Edith F. 
Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Peabody, Miss E. R. 
Peabody, George Foster 
Perkins, Dr. Roger Griswold 
Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford 

Polk, Frank L. 


Porter, Mrs. James F, 

Porter, Rev. L. C. 

Potter, Dr. Ellen C. 

Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 

Provident Loan & Savings 
Detroit 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 


Society, 


Recror, Miss L. E 
Renard, Miss Blanche 
Robbins, Mrs. Frances C, L. 
Rogan, Ralph F. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. 


Saunoers, EPS 
*Schonblom, H. E. 

Schultz, Mrs. William D. 
Schwarz, S. L. 

Senior, Max 

Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Shattuck, Dr. George Cheever 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Sioussat, St. George L. 
tSisson, Francis H. 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 

Slep, D. N. 

Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna Hohmann 
Smith, Theodore Clarke 


Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 
Steedman, Mrs. E. H. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Street, Elwood 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 


TAYLOR, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Miss Katharine 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 


VAN DER LEEUW, C. H. 

Van Horn, Miss Olive O. 

Van Schaick, John, Jr. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry (In Memoriam) 
Villard, Oswald G. 


W atpuem, Aaron 

Walsh, Frank P. 

Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Wilchinski, N. M. 

Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Williams, Dr. Frankwood E. 
Willson, Miss Lucy B. (In Memoriam) 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 


ZABRISKIE, Mrs. C. 


$10 COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Assott, Miss Edith 

Abbott, Fred P. 

Abbott, Miss Grace 

Abbott, Miss Minnie D. 

Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 

Adams, Miss Emma F. 

Adams, Miss Jessie B. 

Addams, Miss Jane 

Adie, David C. 

Affelder, Louis J. (In Memoriam) 

Agnew, George B. 

Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 

Allen, Judge Florence E. 

Almy, Frederic 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Amberé¢, Julius 

American Legion, Detroit 

Amidon, Judge Charles F. 

Anderson, Mrs. Betty McBride 

Anderson, Judge George W. 

Anderson, Miss Ingeborg 

Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 

Anderson, Nels 

Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony, Alfred Williams 

Anthony, Miss Julia B. 

Areson, C. W. 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 

Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce 

Ashley, R. L. 

Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 

Association of Junior Leagues of 
America 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 

Austin, Louis W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 

Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet 


Bacuarach, Mrs. S. 
Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 
*Baker, Elbert H. 

Baker, Judge Harvey H. (In Memoriam) 
Baker, Mrs. John A. 

Baker, Mrs. John Cuyler 
Baker, Luther H. 

Baker, Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baltimore Federation of Churches 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 

Bane, Miss Lita 

Barber, Miss Edith M. 
Barbey, Henry G. 

Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 
Barnard, J. Lynn 

Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ralph 
*Barus, Mr: & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia 

Battle, George Gordon 
Baylis, R. N. 

Beal, T. R. (In Memoriam) 
Becker, John 

Beckhard, Martin 

Bedal, Dr. Adelheid C. 
Bedford, Miss Caroline 
Bedinger, George Rust 
Beisser, Paul T. 

Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. George A. 
Benjamin, David 
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Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Bennett, Dr. Charles L. 
*Bennett, Roger W. 
Berkowitz, Dr. J. G. 
Berle, A. A., Jr. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
Beswick, Mrs. Florence M. 
Bettman, Alfred 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
*Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 
Bigger, Frederick 
Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Billikopf, Jacob 
*Bird, Mrs. C. E. 
Bishop, C. S. 
Bissell, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Blair, Henry P. 
Bland, Rev. S. G. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Blenis, Charles R. 
Blochman, L. E. 
Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 
Bolen, Miss Grace R. 
Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 
Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen 
Borden, Miss Fanny 
Borg, Mrs. Sidney C. 
Botsford, Miss Laura H. 
Boutelle, Dr. L. E 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth 
Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Brackett, Mrs. Edward S. 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradford, Mrs. Robert 
Bradley, Miss Mary T. 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Braucher, H. S. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 
Breckinridge, Mrs. John C. 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. 
Brenner, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur 
Brewer, James L. 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brewster, Rev. Harold S. 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Earl B. 
Brown, Mrs. John Wesley 
Brown, Mrs. LaRue 
Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Prof. William Adams 
*Brownlow, Mrs. Louis 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 
Bruere, Miss Marie L. 
Bruere, Miss Mina M. 
Bruno, Frank J. 
Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise 
Buck, George G. 
Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. 
Buell, Miss Lucy Burton 
Buffington, Miss A. A. 
Buffum, Mrs. F. D. 
Bunce, Alexander 
Burdick, Dr. William 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Trenton 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., 
New York City 
Burgess, Ernest W. 
Burkhard, Hans 


Burleson, F. E. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

Burt, Henry F. 

Burton, Mrs. Frederic A, 
Busch, Henry M. 

Buss, Miss Helen S. 
Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 
Butcher, Miss Theodora S. 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. { 
Buttenwieser, Mrs. Benjamin 
Butzel, Miss Emma 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
*Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret FP. 


Caper, John 

Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 

Camp, Kingsland 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A 

Cannon, Miss Mary ‘Antolneite 

Capen, Edward Warren 

Capron, Miss Clara D. \ 

Cardozo, Justice Benjamin N.- 

Carey, Mrs. Francis King 

Carlson, Miss Mathilda S. 

Carmody, John Michael 

Carner, Miss Lucy P. 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. i 

Carroll, Miss Mollie Ray 

Carstens, C. C. : 

Carter, Miss Luella 

Cary, Richard L. (In Memories 

*Castle, Miss H. BE. A. 

Catlin, Mrs. Randolph ; 

Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 

Chadbourne, William Merriam — 

Chaffee, H. Almon ’ 

Chalmers, Rev, Allan K. ' 

Chamberlain, Selah 

Chapin, Mrs. R. C. 

Chapman, Miss Bertha 

Chase, Mrs, George M. 

Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 

Chase, Randall, 2nd 

Chase, Stuart 

Chatfield, George H. 

Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 

Chicago Heart Association 

Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo 

Children’s Welfare Federation, 
York City 

Childrey, Miss Rachael 

Childs, Richard S. 

Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Churchill, Miss Grace 

Citron, David 

Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 

Clapp, Raymond 

Clark, Miss Elizabeth W. 

Clark, Evans 

Clark, Miss Jane P. 

Clark, Mrs. J. Scott 

Clark, Miss Mary Vida 

Clements, Dr. George P. 

Cleveland Foundation, The 

Cleveland, Newcomb 

Clevenger, Miss Loniag M: 

Clyde, George W. 

*Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A. 

Codman, Mrs. E, A. 

Cody, Frank 

Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I. 

Coffin, Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Cohen, George Lion 

Colbourne, Miss Frances 

Cole, Mrs. Charles M. 

Cole, Miss Jean Dean 

Coleman, Norman F. 

Colton, Harold S. 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 

Community Chest of San Diego 

Community Chest of San Francis 

Community Union, Madison, W 

Conard, Mrs. Laetitia M. 

Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 

Conklin, Miss Agnes M. 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Cooley, Charles H. (In Memori 

Cooley, Miss Rossa B. 

*Coolidge, Miss E. Wy 

Coon, Thurlow E. 

Cooper, Charles C, (In Memori 

Cope, F. R., Jr. 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 

Cornell, Miss Ethel L. 

Council of Social Agencies, Pass 

Council of Social Agencies, Buff 

Courtis, Dr. S. A. 

Crane, Dr. Caroline Bartlett 

Crane, Charles R. 

Crapullo, Mrs. George A. 

Credit Union National Extensi 
reau, Boston 

Criley, Miss Martha L. 

Crocker, Rev. W. T. 

Cronbach, Dr, Abraham 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 

Crotty, Miss Marie Louise 

Crow, Miss Dorothy L. 

Culbert, Miss Jane F. 

Cullman, Mrs. Howard S. 

Culver, Miss Elizabeth M. 

Cummings, Mrs. C, K. ' 

Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 

Cunningham, Alan _ 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 


a, E. 
Leslie B. 


‘John B. 


fr. & Mrs. A. W. 

a, Dr. Robert L. 

nn, Miss Annetta M. 
ym, Mrs. Thomas M. 
RJ. 


Miss Marion 
Prof. Paul H. 
iss Caroline B. 

Anastasia 

Miss Laura A. 


Mrs. Theresa Mayer 
Miss M. L. 


Mies Louise S. 
. R. K. 
, Fred 
, Miss Lucy P. 
Miss Marion 
nerwood 
1, Mrs. Charles E. 
ay Mrs. Henry W. 
, Miss L. M. 

iss Hermine 
Mrs. Walter L. 
Mrs. Alexis L. 
.rthur M. 


¥: 
liss Ethel Franklin 
h, Mrs. Edward 
ss Gertrude S. 
a, Mrs. B. K. 
n, Miss Helena Titus 
a, Dr. Kendall 
ch, Herbert 
h, Mrs. Louis D. 
Mrs. Robert Berry 
illiam Phelps 


gY, John H. 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon 

r, Douglas P. 

Society of Philadelphia 


Welfare Society of Rochester 


i, Dr. Livingston 
, Max 


, Mrs, Carl J. 


ee 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies, 


burgh 
in Miss Ethel R. 


Mrs. Charles N. 
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Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Ford, James 

Fosbroke, Rev. H. 

Foster, Miss Edith 

Foster, Miss Mattie Louise 
Fowler, Miss Susan 

Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fradkin, Mrs. L. H. 
Frankfurter, Prof. Felix 
Franklin Street Settlement, Detroit 
Franklin, Miss Mary 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
Freiberg, Dr. Albert H. 
Freiberg, Maurice J. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 
Friend, Miss Helen R. 
“Friend in Need’’ 

French, Mrs. J. S. 

Frink, Mrs. Angelika 
Frost, Miss Ivah M. 

Frost, Leon W. 
Frothingham, Mrs. William I. 


GatiarD, Mrs. W. D. 
Gale, Henry 
Gallagher, Miss Dorothy 
Gallaudet, Rev. Herbert D. 
Gamble, Sidney D. 
Gannett, Miss Alice P. 
Gannett, Frank E. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Arthur F. 
Gardner, Mrs. L. H. 
Gardner, The Misses 
Garnjost, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (In Memoriam) 
Gavit, Joseph 
Gavit, Miss Julia N. 
Gavit, Walter P. 
Geffen, Mrs. Pauline F. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
German, Frank F. 
Gibbons, Miss Mary L. 
Gibson, Miss Mary K. 
Gideonse, Harry D. 
Gifford, Harold H. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Margaret B. (In Me- 
moriam) 
Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 
Gilkey, Rev. Charles W. 
Gillespie, Miss Eva 
Gillin, Dr. John Lewis 
Gilman, Miss Elisabeth 
Gilson, Miss Mary B. 
Girl Scouts, Inc, 
Girls’ Protective League, Detroit 
Gitt, J. W. 
Glazier, Mrs. Henry S. 
Glenny, Mrs. Bryant, Jr. 
Glueck, Mrs. Sheldon 
Goldman, Rabbi Solomon 
Goldmark, Mrs. C. J. 
Goldmark, Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, Miss Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodnow, Miss Minnie 
Gordon, Miss Edna R. 
Gorham, Mrs. George E, 
Gottschall, A. W. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Grandin, Miss Julia V. 
Granger, Mrs. A. O. 
Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 
Greene, Miss Esther F. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Greer, Miss Rossie B. 
Griest, Miss Louise 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Groben, Mrs. Arthur 
Gross, Miss Irma H. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H. 
Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 
Gucker, F. T. 
Guggenheimer, C. S. 
Guinness, Rev. George G. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Guthrie, Miss Anne 


Haceporn, Joseph 
Haines, Earl S. 
Halbert, L. A. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale, Miss Harriet F. | 
Hale, Robert L. 

Hall, Miss Alma M. 
Hall, Fred S. 

Hall, Miss Helen 

Hall, John F. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Eugene S. 

Halle, Salmon P. 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Halliday, Miss A. P. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hammond, Mrs. Garginer 
Hammond, John 

Hanf, Howard 
Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 


Harbison, Miss Helen D. 
Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 
Harmon Foundation, Inc. 
Harris, Mrs. Arthur I. 
Harris, Miss Helen 
Harris, Miss Helen M. 
Hart, Hornell 

Hart, Mrs. John I. 
Harvey, Mrs. John S, C. 
Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 
Haslett, Mrs, S. M. 
Hawkins, Miss Dorothy 
Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 
Hayford, F. Leslie 
Haynes, Rowland 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 
Hazard, Miss Caroline 
Healy, Mrs. Elizabeth Stem 
Healy, Dr. William 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Heller, Miss Julia 
Hellman, Mrs. Max 
*Helm, Miss Kathryn 
Hendee, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, Leon 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 
Hendriksen, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Hersey, Miss Ada H. 
Hershfield, Isidore 
Hewitt, Miss Alden 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 
Higgins, Rev. Joseph J. 
Hill, Howard C, 

Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hilles, William T. 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hilton, Mrs. F. M. 
Hinckley, Mrs, Harold 
Hincks, W. E. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Hodges, Miss Virginia 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. 
Hodson, William 

Hoehler, Fred K. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 
Hoffman, Mrs, J. E. 
Hohmann, Miss Martha 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 
Holland, Dr, E. O. 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollister, Dr, James F, 
Holmes, C. O. 

Holt, Miss Ellen 

Hopkins, Dr. George W. 
Horne, Louis W. 

Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. Harold B. 
Hosmer, Mrs. Herbert B, 
House, H. Sherbourne 
Howard, Archibald 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hudson, Edward W. 
Hughes, R. O. 

Hunter, Henry C. 

Hunter, Joel D. 
Huntington, Mrs. Hester G. 
Hutchison, Charles E. 
Hyde, Deaconess 
Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Ickes, Harold L. 

Ihlder, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh 

Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Issler, Mrs. C. H. 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


JACKSON, Mrs. Willard C. 
James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

Jaretzki, Mrs. Alfred 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jean, Miss Sally Lucas 

Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 

Jeffrey, Walter 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 
Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Johnson, Alexander 

Jobnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 

Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 

Johnson, Fred R. 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Wendell F. 

Johnson, Mrs. William Templeton 
Johnstone, Bruce 

Jonas, Ralph 

Jones, Mrs. Adam N. 

Jones, Mrs. Arthur B. 

Jones, Cheney C, 

Jones, Rev. John Paul 

Jones, Mrs. S. M. 

Joslyn, Mrs. Arthur EB. 

Judd, Mrs. O. R. 

Judson, Miss Frances 


Karz, Mrs. Abram 


Kaufman, A. R. 
*Kawin, Miss Ethel 
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Keiser, Mrs. Frances Kaercher 
Kellogg, L. O. 

Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. (In Memoriam) 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 
Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. 

Kelly, Miss Olga 

Kelsey, Dr. Carl 

Kennedy, Miss Jean 

Kidde, Walter 

Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs, William H. 
King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 

King, Mrs. R. F. (In Memoriam) 
King, Miss Ruth H. 

Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kittner, Miss Violet 

Kleinstueck, Miss Irene M. 
Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 

Knight, Miss Harriet W. 

Knight, Howard R. 

Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 

Krolik, Julian H. 

Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 


Publishing Society 
Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. 
Lambert, Mrs. Eva C. 
Lamont, Corliss : 
Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 
LaMonte, Mrs. G. M. 
Langner, Dr. Helen P. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 
Lasker, Bruno 
Lasker, Mrs. Bruno 
Lattimer, Gardner 
Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
Layman, Dr. Mary H. 
Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 
Leavelle, Miss Mary C. 
LeBosquet, Rev. John E. 
Le Cron, Mrs. James L. 
Lee, Miss Alice 
Lee, Miss Frances 
Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 
Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 
Lehman, Irvin F. 

Leiser, Miss Esther 
Lemann, Monte M. 
Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 
Letchworth, Edward H. 
Levy, Harry M. 

Lewis, Charles F. 

Lewis, Edwin T. 

Lewis, William Draper 
Libby, Mrs, Gracia D. 
Lichten, Miss Grace M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 

Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 
Lincoln, Edward A. 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Lipsitch, I. Irving 
Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 
Lloyd, Mrs. Horatio G. 
Lobenstine, Miss Belle W. 
Locke, Dr. Alain 

Loeb, Mrs. Arthur 

Loeb, Jacob M. 

Love, John W. 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Lovejoy, Owen R. 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
Lukens, Herman T. 

Lukes, Miss Anna J. 
Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 
Lynde, Edward D. 


M acau ey, Mrs. Jean Oliver 
MacDowell, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 
Mack, Mr. & Mrs, Edwin S. 
Mack, Jacob W. 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth S, 
Manges, Dr, M. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manning, Miss Rosalie 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Marburg, Mrs. Louis C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marks, Louis D. 

Marling, Alfred E. 
Marshall, Miss Cornelia E. 
Marshutz, Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Mrs. Everett Dean 
Martin, Miss Janet 
Martin, John 

Martins, Miss Edith V. 
Marty, Miss Eva A. 
Marvin, Mrs. J. T. 
Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Mason, Miss Lucy R. 
Masterson, Harris, Jr. 
Mastick, Mrs. Seabury C. 
Matthews, Albert 
Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, William H. 
Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
Maverick, L. A. 

Maxwell, Miss Virginia 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 

May, E, C. 

Mayer, Mrs. Leo 

Mayhew, Lady 

McAdam, V. F. 


~— 


McAdams, Clark 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McCracken, Miss Helen 
McCullough, T. W 
McDowell, Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Miss Mary S. 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H. 
McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
tMcKnight, C. J. 
McLaren, Mrs. Louise Leonard 
McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
MeNary, Miss Elizabeth 
McWilliams, R. H. 
Mead, Daniel W. 
Mead, Miss Margaret P. 
Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 
Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mercer, Mrs. William R, 
Meriam, Lewis . 
Merriken, Mrs. Mabel 
Merrill, Charles C. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 
Methodist Children’s Home Society 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Dr. K. F. 
Miller, Mrs, Adolph C. 
Miller, Dr. James Alexander 
Miller, Dean Justin 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moch, Mrs. Charles S. 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Mrs. N. I. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
Moores, Miss Emily B. 
*Moorhead, Mrs. Howell 
Moran, Miss Katharine M. 
Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morick, Chauncey R. 
Morris, C. C. 
Morris, Mrs. Dave H. 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry (In Memoriam) 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Mott, Dr. John R. 
Moulton, Miss Phyllis 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E,. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E, 
Muller, Mrs. Olga Erbsloh 
Munger, Mrs. H. J. 
Munroe, Vernon 
Murphey, Elmer R. 
*Murphy, J. Prentice 
Murray, Edgar A. 
Murray, Miss Helen G. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Miss Bessie 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 


Nauss, Dr. Ralph W. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

Neilson, James 

Nelson, Henry C. 

Neustadt, Richard M. 

Newell, Miss Anna G. 

New England Home for Little Wanderers 
Newman, Prof. Evelyn 
Newsholme, Sir Arthur 

New York Guild for Jewish Blind 
New York School of Social Work 
Nicolay, Miss Helen 

Nilsson, Miss Linda M. 

Nollen, G. S. 

Norman, Edward A. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 

Norris, Mrs. Katharine Hosmer 
Northam, Mrs. Nan 

Norton, John De Witt 

Norton, Miss Lucy S. 

Norton, William J. 

Norton, W. W. 

Nystrom, Paul H. 


Osernporr, Dr. C. P. 
O’Brien, Mrs. R. L. 
O'Donoghue, Sidney 

Odum, Howard W. 

*Ogden, Miss Esther G. 
Ogden, Miss Marian G. 
O'Hair, Miss Claire 

Ohio Humane Society 

Oliver, E. L. 

Oliver, Sir Thomas 

Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe (In Memoriens)} 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Oppenheimer, Miss Emilio 
Osborne, Charles D. 

Otis, Rowland 


Pappocx, Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Page, Rt. Rev. Herman 
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Perk, Dr. J. Edgar 

Parker, Miss Mary A. 

Parker, Miss Theresa H. 

Parker, Mrs. Willard 

Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 

Parsons, Prof. P. A, 

Pasadena Star-News 

Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 

Patrick, Miss Sara L. 

Patterson, Miss Florence M. 

Pauli, Mrs. A. W. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In Memo- 
riam) 

Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. 

Penna. Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty 

Perkins, Miss Emily S. 

Perkins, Mrs. H. F. 

Persons, W. Frank 

Peters, Prof. Iva L. 

Peterson, Miss Agnes L. 

*Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 

Pettit, Walter W. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. Frank A. 

Pfeiffer, C. W. 

Phillips, Miss Anna C, 

Phillips, Mrs. Sarah 

Pilgert, Miss Kathryn G. 

Pittsfield Community Fund Association 

Platt, Philip S. 

Playground Athletic League, Ine, 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 

Plimpton, George A. 

Plumley, Miss Margaret Lovelf 

Poage, Dr. Lydia L. 

Polachek, Mrs. Victor 

Pollok, Dr. M. 

Pope, G. D. 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 

tPorter, A. J. 

Pound, Prof, Roscoe 

Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper 

Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed 

Pratt, Charles H. 

Price, Miss Blanche D, 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

Pyle, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 


Q UEEN, Stuart A. 


Ratsron, Jackson H. 
Rand, Miss Winifred 
Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 
Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah Amidon 
Rauh, Mrs. A. S. 
Rawson, E. B. 
Raymond, Miss Ruth 
Rea, Mrs. James C. 
Reader’s Digest 
Reavis, Holland S. 
Reckford, Miss Adelaide 
Red Cross, Cleveland 
Reeder, Dr. R. R. 
Refsland, Mrs. John C, 
Reid, Miss Helen R. Y. 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A. 
Reis, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Research Work Department of the Com- 
munity Chest, Cincinnati 
Rettenmayer, J. P.. 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. 
Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 


Richards, Miss Katharine L. 
Richardson, Rev. Robert D. 
Richberg, Donald R. 
Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riley, Rev. Lester Leake 
Rittling, Mrs. Irene Meyer 
Robbins, Dr. Jane E, 
Robbins, W. D. 

Roberts, Mrs. H. W. 
Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Robinson, Dr, G. Canby 
Robinson, Dr. William J. 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 
Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Rogers, Francis 

Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rohrbaugh, T. C. 

Rorty, M. C. 

Rosenberry, M. B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
Rosenfels, Mrs. I. S. 
Rosenwald, William 

Ross, Prof. E, A. 

Ross, Dr. Margaret Taylor 
Ross, Mrs. R. R. 

Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubinow, Dr. I. M. 
Ruffner, H. W. 

Rugg, Prof. Harold 
Rumely, Mrs. E. A, 
Rumsey, Mrs. C. C, 

Ryan, Rev. John A, 


Sas orf, Dr. Louis 
Sackman, Charles 

Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 

Salom, Pedro G. 

Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Salvation Army, St. Louis 
Salvation Army, San Francisco 
Sand, Dr. Rene 

Sandburg, Carl 

Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sapiro, Milton D. 

Sartori, Mrs, Joseph Francis 
Sawyer, Mrs. A. W. 

Sayles, Miss Mary B, 

Sayre, Mrs. F. B. (In Memoriam) 
Sayre, J. N. 

Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
Scarlett, Bishop William 
Schaedler, Miss Pauline R. Y. 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schamberg, Mrs. J. F. 
Schibsby, Miss Marian 
Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 
Schiff, John 

Schoepperle, Mrs. V. 
*Schonblom, H. E, 

Schorer, Arno R. 

Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schuchman, F, E. 

Schwab, Miss Emily 

Scott, Miss Nell 

Scripture, Miss Bertha 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East’ 19th Street, New York City 


Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
*Sears, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Seaver, H. L. 

Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Selby, Miss Marguerite A. 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin R, A. 
Seligman, Eustace 

Sells, James W. 

tSeward, J. Perry 

Shapiro, Miss Rebecca 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shaw, Mrs. Quincy A., Jr. 
Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shire, Mrs, M. E. 

Shotwell, Miss Mary E. 
Shouse, Mrs. Catherine Filene 
Shurtleff, Mrs. A. A. 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simmons, Mrs. H. N. 

Sims, Miss J. Isabelle 
Sincotte, Mrs. Marie Antoinette 
Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Skinner, Miss Mabel 

Slade, Francis Louis 
Slichter, Prof. Sumner H. 
Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs. Clement C, 
Smith, Daniel Cranford 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, Jesse L. 

tSmith, Miss Mary Rozet 
Smith, Theobald 

Smoot, Miss Lucy 

Snedden, Dr. David 

Snow, Chauncey E. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Sommerich, Mrs. Otto C. 
Sonneborn, S. B. 

Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spalding, Miss Helen E. 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. | 
Spencer, Miss Marian L. 
Spencer, Miss Sarah H. 
Spingarn, J. E. 

Sprague, Miss Anne 

Sproul, J. E. 

Stanley, Rupert H. 
*Stapleton, Miss Margaret 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 

Steger, E. G. 

Steilberg, Mrs. Walter I. 
Stern, Mrs, Edgar B. 

Stern, Miss Frances 
Stevens, Mrs. George 
Stevenson, Dr. George S. 
Stix, Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stone, Mrs. H. L. 

Stone, Robert B. 

Stoneman, Albert H. 
*Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan, Jr. 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 

Strauss, Moses 

Strauss, Dr, Sidney 
Strawbridge, Mrs. Francis R, 
Strawson, Arthur J. 


Strawson, Stanton M. 
Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs. L. C. 
Stroock, Mrs. Sol M. 
Strunsky, Mrs. Manya Gordon 
Stuart, James Lyle 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Supplee, Miss Rosalie 
Sutton, Paul B, 

Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swift, Linton B. 

Swope, Gerard 


Tart, Mrs. Lorado 
Talbot, Mrs. Marion 
Tanzer, Mrs. Laurence A. 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 
Tawney, G. A. 

Taylor, Carter 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, Prof. Paul S. 
Taylor, Miss Ruth 

Tead, Ordway 

Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Terpenning, Walter A. 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G, 
Thatcher, Mrs. John H. 
tThaw, Benjamin 

Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thomas, Miss Mabel 
Thompson, Miss Laura W. 
Thompson, M. D. 

Thorne, Samuel 

Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Thum, William 

Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tihen, Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Tilden, Miss Annette 
Tobey, Berkeley G, 
*Tobin, Miss Marie EB. 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 

Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Townsend, Miss Harriet 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Treudley, Miss Mary Bosworth 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 

Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 
Tufts, Joseph P. 

Turner, Albert M. 
Twombly, John Fogg 
Tyson, Francis 


UELAND, Miss Elsa 
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Weare, Mrs. Edward T. 
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Yes, here’s another reader who is ready to share in 
carrying forward the work that goes into The Survey 
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SO THEY SAX 


Romantic realism.—S/ogan of the National Socialist Welfare 
Organization, Germany. 


The right to work seems to me as vital a part of our freedom 
as any right we may have.—Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Do not waste anything, save it for the poor.—Ben Altheimer, 
New York philanthropist, on his eighty-fourth birthday. 


The middle-class is the one too smart to take patent medicines 
and too poor to hire a nerve specialist.—Los Angeles Times. 


Daughters of a revolution of long ago are honored; mothers 
of a revolution to come are feared.—William F. Russell, dean, 
Teachers College, New York. 


In many homes of high as well as low economic status chil- 
dren are surrounded by love but not by understanding.—Lillian 
D, Wald in Windows on Henry Street. 


What must the angels think of a race that shudders at a cock- 
fight and cannot make up its mind to abandon wholesale murder 
in war.—Arthur Brisbane, journalist. 


Russia has silenced forever the notion that economic affairs 
are governed by adamant natural laws.—Rexford G. Tugwell, 
in Our Economic Society and Its Problems, 


To govern is to sit smoking a cigar on a heap of gunpowder 
in a glass house besieged by a mob equipped with sharp stones, 
—Arthur Krock in New York Times. 


Eddie Cantor can do more to educate the youth of the nation 
than any other single person. Why? Because they listen to him. 
—Jesse Grumette, New York highschool teacher. 


The psychiatrists and psychopathologists, so far as one can see 
into the obfuscated anfractuosities of their dialectic, really began 
about where the uplifters left off—Walter Lincoln Whittlesey 
in Today. : 


. . . government cannot exist if the citizen may at will use 
his property to the detriment of his fellows or exercise his free- 
dom of contract to work them harm.—US Supreme Court in 'N Y 
State milk case decision. 


No matter how large its budget an institution is educationally 
poor and unworthy when it assumes one service more than it can 
perform with superior quality—Amnnual report, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


I wonder if General Johnson ever stays up nights and sees 
the faces of people, jobless and without resources, who went 
ahead and organized as allowed by law and who lost their jobs, 
—Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania, at the NRA “field day.” 


Human society is composed of folks who make things, fake 
things and take things. The first come last. The last come first, 
and the betwixts and betweens get living and honors explaining 
the justice of the arrangement.—“Adam Coaldigger’” in The 
American Guardian. 


Modern science knows that the task of fitting the child to the 
life he is to live is a task of resolution of social forces far more 
intricate than the task that confronts the engineer in resolving 
the stresses and strains that must be borne by the frame of the 
skyscraper.—Hal, H. Griswold, attorney, Cleveland. 


If the men and women in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
could be rid of sweatshops and sweatshop conditions and could 
exchange their willing toil for just a decent living-wage we 
should have a market for all that field and factory could pro- 
duce, even with our uncanny productivity.—Sherman C, Kings- 
ley, director, Welfare Federation, Philadelphia. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Right-About Face 


By JOANNA C. COLCORD | 


“The King of France, with twice ten thousand men, 
Marched up a hill—and then marched down again.” 


N February 28, announcement was made of a new 
plan of procedure for the FERA, which was analysed 


briefly in the last issue of The Survey. Was this the 
same plan understood to be under discussion on February 17, 
when the AASW Conference on Governmental Objectives 
met in Washington? Although not one syllable to the con- 
trary has been spoken from FERA headquarters, there are 
many reasons for believing that the relief program which 
must have been presented to the White House was more 
a constructive extension of the past fall’s experience, and not 
so complete a reversion to earlier methods. 

In Today (December 16, 1933) the FER administrator 
says: ““. . . unemployed people want to work for what they 
get. They resent being asked to be a party to any subterfuge 
of a job as a means of getting relief. And for my part, I glory 
in their refusal and resentment of all such subterfuges.” 

CWA, he saw, was created to meet an emergency. 


And yet, in its broad outlines, it does offer an opportunity, and 
at any rate a partial answer to the age-old problem of how America 
shall care for her unemployed. . . . Recovery connotes to me a 
policy of reconstruction in which the social order will be amended 
to include the right of people to work and an assurance of benefits 
for the workers that are not based on the whims of the individual 
but are grounded in the fabric of social justice. 


The distinctive feature of the Civil Works’ plan developed 
last November was that it did not begin and end with relief. 
Its primary purpose was to give jobs to a sizeable proportion 
of idle workers, not because they had asked for help, but 
simply because they were unemployed. Their lack of inde- 
pendent purchasing power, not their individual distress, was to 
be the point of attack. This was a part of the recovery program, 
distinctly a logical development of “budgetary” inflation else- 
where exhibited through the operations of the RFC, PWA and 
_ AAA. It was part of the same philosophy that applied national 

| credit to releasing impounded bank deposits, preventing fore- 


: 
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closures on homes, advancing crop loans, buying up surplus 
food products, easing the conditions under which subdivisions 
of government might undertake public construction, and fur- 
nishing solid nourishment to industry to offset too much 
liquidity on the part of the banks. 

In spite of its initial popularity, it proved impossible to make 
the country understand the Civil Works’ idea in this light. A 
relief measure it remained in the popular mind, to be criticized 
if it seemed to deny employment to persons in distress, and 
afford it to others not so needy. As a measure primarily to 
push money out into circulation, to make earned wages avail- 
able for the purchase of goods, it did not register. The be- 
havior of local relief administrations, with their ears close to 
the ground, makes this perfectly apparent. Work-relief bureaus 
transformed overnight into Civil Works administrations, re- 
belled at staffing their projects with persons whose need of 
relief had not been demonstrated. The NRS, prosecuting its 
duty as an employment agency by placing people on Civil 
Works according to ability rather than need, came in for much 
unmerited criticism both from the general public and from 
those candidates for jobs whom it was unable to place. 


HE rush of state and local administrations to fill their 

‘quotas with relief clients before orders could get through 
to stop them, is entirely understandable; but it resulted from 
the start in largely negating the recovery aspects of the pro- 
gram and heavily underlining its relief aspects. It remains to 
be seen whether the Public Works’ program, when it actually 
gets under way, will be similarly wrenched out of perspective 
by the urgency of public demand that it be handled as a relief 
measure. 

Civil Works was not a failure. Within its limited sphere, it 
was a marvelous accomplishment, reflecting enduring credit 
on those who conceived and organized it. It may yet point the 
way, as I have elsewhere hazarded the opinion,’ to a new 
concept of security for working people in America. Its official 
abandonment at this time may be due to many causes, not in- 
herent in the plan itself (see An End to Civil Works by Rus- 

1 Civil Works and Beyond (Today, January 6, 1934). 
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sell H. Kurtz, The Survey, February 1934) but its failure to 
gain popular acceptance and register more lasting results is in 
my opinion due to the restrictions laid about it from its incep- 
tion. As a recovery measure, it was half-hearted. A figure 
running above the billion mark in place of millions would have 
afforded employment for practically all employable people 
who could not find regular jobs, and would have obviated 
the necessity for choice on a needs basis which kept the pro- 
gram so firmly attached to relief. It might even have operated 
to raise existing wage-scales in industry and agriculture to 
somewhere near a level of decent living. 


UCH extension of scope would, however, have been im- 
possible under the Public Works’ aegis. The emphasis was 
laid almost entirely upon public construction; Civil Works 
Service never employed more than 5 percent of the workers. 
Except through subsistence gardens and a few sewing-rooms, 
the program was never extended into the vast field of pro- 
ducing the consumption-goods which the unemployed need. 
In short, Civil Works broke down, not because it was too big 
and too expensive for the nation to stand, but because its scope 
was too narrow; and. because the clear concept did not carry 
through that here was a most effective weapon in the war 
on depression. ‘The lesson has not yet been learned. We still 
remain more concerned with balancing the budget, with pro- 
tecting our undertaxed income taxpayers—and I speak as one 
of them—than we are with making the one leap bold and high 
enough to carry us over the barriers. 

What remains at present of the recovery features of the 
1933 relief plan? Before this reaches the reader’s eye, Civil 
Works will, of course, have been decently interred. The Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation, adjunct and holdover, certainly had 
an inflationary aspect, which it will retain just so long as it 
takes off the market unwanted goods and distributes them im 
addition to goods otherwise bought and consumed. But if, as 
has been rumored about, food surpluses are to be introduced 
into the relief procedure as part of regular budgeted allowances 
to families, then they will no longer be surpluses as far as con- 
sumption goes; the SRC will cease to be an instrument in the 
recovery program, and become simply the large-scale pur- 
chaser and distributor of relief-in-kind. 

No announcement has been made of any change in this 
direction; but some state administrations, obsessed with old 
ideas of spreading relief thin in a “scarcity economy,” have 
sought to replace part of their regular food budgets by surplus 
commodities for which they do not have to pay out real money; 
and this tendency may spread unless checked. Meanwhile, 
lacking further appropriations from the AAA, the activities 
of the SRC seem to be temporarily slowed down. 

Under the “three-point program” of relief for 1934, there 
has been some further elaboration of the plan in rural agri- 
cultural areas (Point 1). A Rural Rehabilitation Division has 
been set up, with Lawrence Westbrook of Texas as director. 
The statement of policy issued March 22 announces the end 
as of April 1, in towns of under 5000 and in regions defined 
as open country, of Civil Works and also of direct relief as 
heretofore carried on; and their replacement by a program of 
assisted self-sustenance. Present relief-rolls are to be closed, 
and those who are not able to maintain themselves tuaided 
will be required to make a fresh application for interim relief, 
but only until they can be rendered self-supporting. This re- 
lief will be in rations, in exchange for which work must be 
done on local public projects. Advances of capital goods, live- 
stock and so on must be similarly worked for, and only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances are any cash wages to be paid. Work is 
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to be valued at the prevailing wage-scale, but not less than — 
thirty cents an hour. Hours per week are not to exceed twenty- 
four, except when capital goods are being worked out. Ma- 
terials, supervision, transportation, and so on to prosecute the ~ 
work program may be deducted from federal allotments, The 
“no-garden-no-relief” policy is to be strictly enforced. Re-— 
sponsibility is put upon state ERA’s to devise suitable means of 
securing the use of land and/or dwellings for non-owning 
farmers, of procuring and distributing cows, chickens and 
pigs, and of providing work projects. 

The policy here is frankly to face the fact that the share- 
crop system in large areas of the country has broken down, and 
to devise a plan to keep sizeable groups of people equally off the 
labor market and off relief. It cannot be called a “recovery 
program,” since it provides for no cash wages to be applied 
to the purchase of even the barest necessities, so that whatever 
cash income the farmer has, he must secure by working on the — 
highways, or for private employers. Indeed, it would seem to 
run counter to the pressure of the AAA exerted on larger 
landholders to restrict agricultural production. That it prob- 
ably represents, for the majority of people to whom it will 
apply, an advance in standard of living over anything they 
have hitherto known, is a commentary on the extent to which 
“prosperity” was shared in America in the years when we had 
it. The problem remains of giving these farmers, new to self- 
management, the instruction and supervision necessary to win 
even sustenance from small holdings. The introduction of the 
work-for-relief plan into all rural regions is undoubtedly a 
recognition of the opposition of agricultural employers to labor 
wage-scales comparable to those in industry. 


‘HE program proposed for depressed rural industrial areas 

‘(Point 2; removal of “stranded populations”) has re- 
ceived no further elucidation. There are undoubtedly very 
serious problems here of integrating such wholesale move- 
ments of population with the purposefully limited and ex- 
perimental undertakings of the Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads of the Department of the Interior, and with the 
Department of Agriculture’s program of restriction in the 
use of marginal agricultural lands. Opposition of public au- 
thorities in the new areas to the colonization of potential de- 
pendents must also be reckoned with. The mutterings already 
to be heard about the creation of new “rural slum areas” in- 
dicate that this is the most dubious and potentially the least 
popular of the three-points program. 

Coming now to the proposals for relief in urban industrial 
areas (Point 3), emphasis has again been laid elsewhere than 
on direct relief. ‘The implications in the news releases to date 
seem to be that the federal government would like to be rid 
as speedily as possible of responsibility for the relief on any 
but the employable unemployed. The FERA studies of em- 
ployability in the relief population; the experiment in Atlanta 
of separating the relief load into workers and non-workers, 
and placing back upon the established local agencies, public 
and private, the total care of the latter group, both seem to be 
straws pointing in this direction; as does also the emphasis on 
work relief as the preferable means for the government to 
extend its aid to city populations. Reading between the lines 
of the recent releases will bring scant comfort to the groups 
who had hoped for an assumption by the FERA, as a relief 
program, of the care of dependent mothers, the aged, the 
sick, and children in foster-homes. The signs appear to point 
now to no extension of federal subsidies in these directions, 
and even to scrutiny and limitation of the program in some 
cities where the entire load of home relief for employables and 
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anemployables has been shifted from local to federal funds. 

A Work Division to administer the new program for urban 
industrial areas has been created with Jacob Baker at the helm. 
How does this new program differ from Civil Works? 


First, the workers are no longer federal employes. State 
administrations are the ultimately responsible employers; there 
is to be no slackening in the pressure to secure state and local 
participation in financing the program, but even where the 
funds are 100 percent federal, they will go to the state ERA 
(or, under the amended Act, to whatever public body within 
the state the FER administrator may designate) and be ex- 
pended as state funds. Workers will no longer be eligible for 
federal workmen’s compensation, nor may any part of the 
funds granted by the federal government be used to pay pre- 
miums for compensation insurance. The state ER-A’s are ad- 
jured to provide such insurance from their own funds, but 
this is not mandatory, although the safety departments de- 
veloped as part of CWA must be continued by the states. 


SECOND, all assignments are to be made because of as- 
certained need of relief. Determination of eligibility for 
relief of professional, technical and skilled workers may be 
made in cooperation with professional and labor organizations, 
as was the case under Civil Works Service. Only one person 
in a family may be employed. 


‘THIRD, there are important changes in the kind of work 
permitted. Uncompleted state Civil Works’ projects may be 
transferred to the Works Division, but federal and emergency 
educational projects are to be continued till further notice as 
Civil Works. A classification of possible projects, with a tenta- 
tive division of workers to be employed, has been issued by the 
new Division. It emphasizes first the need for preliminary 
planning, and advises that 3 percent of the workers, chosen 
from engineers, statisticians, economists, architects, industrial 
engineers and planners, and so on, be continuously employed 
in divising new projects. This lesson from the hasty beginnings 
of CWA has been well learned. 

It is advised that another 30 percent be employed on a va- 
riety of public construction and improvement projects; that 
15 percent, subject to extension, be employed in housing proj- 
ects, and lesser percentages in the supplementation of public 
welfare, health, recreation and education, and in the arts and 
research. These are all activities familiar under Civil Works. 
A new and exceedingly interesting recommendation is, how- 
ever, that 15 percent of the workers may well be used 


in the production of goods for persons in need, such as clothing, 
food, household furnishings, and garden produce. Where it is ad- 
vantageous, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation will continue to 
be used to buy or exchange supplies and products, (‘This falls into 
two types of management: (a) Direct operation by Work Divi- 
sions, and (b) Cooperative and Self-Help Associations. ) 


It is news indeed when the government decides that work 
relief may be introduced into the purlieus of industry, and that 
the relief administrations, instead of handing out small sub- 
sidies at arm’s length to cooperative self-help associations, may 

work elbow to elbow with them in the production of goods for 
‘use by the unemployed! The suggestion that the SRC may 
be used as a channel for the purchase of raw materials and 
the exchange and distribution of finished goods also opens up 
exciting possibilities. 


Fourtu, wages while still paid in cash, are to be de- 
termined for each occupation in ¢ach locality by a wage 
board set up by the local administrator, on which labor, busi- 


, 


‘ness, and the local ERA are to be equally represented. No 
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wage shall be less than thirty cents an hour. The hours worked 
shall not exceed twenty-four a week, but time lost for “condi- 
tions beyond the control of the employe” may be made up. 
When working, the employe must receive not less than fifty 
hours in any one month, nor less than three days in any one 
week; but continuous employment the year round is to be 
avoided. Each person who fails to leave the Works Division 
rolls through obtaining regular employment can count on no 
more than six months’ relief employment in the year. At the 
thirty-cent minimum, his annual earned income from this 
source would thus range between $97 and $187, depending 
on his estimated budgetary needs while working. These wages 
may be supplemented by direct relief during the working 
period, and it is expressly stated that when laid off for any 
cause, and unable to find regular work, the employe shall be 
eligible for direct relief. 

The “‘cut-over” from Civil Works to Work Division has 
naturally provoked much bitterness among Civil Works em- 
ployes. Methods of notifying them of the impending change 
varied. In New York City, for instance, each worker was 
presented with the form of application for relief accompanied 
by affidavit which is used in the Home Relief Bureau, and told 
that if he wanted to be continued on work, he must fill it out. 
Serious protests ensued from those who received their assign- 
ment through the NRS, and had never been investigated, nor 
considered themselves on relief. The instructions to project 
directors in Chicago, on the other hand, were to notify all 
workers that Civil Works would terminate on April 30; to 
direct those who had been transferred from the relief depart- 
ment to go back there for reassignment to relief work; and to 
inform other CW employes who inquired how they could 
qualify, that it would be necessary for them to make applica- 
tion for relief at the proper office before this could be deter- 
mined. It would seem that the latter method must have served 
better to conserve the workers’ self-respect and preserve the 
distinction in their minds between the two programs. 

As this goes to press, Congress has passed, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, a bill authorizing the payment of an excess $228 
million to veterans and office-holders. This is budgetary infla- 
tion with a vengeance! President Roosevelt has already served 
notice on the country that this sum can only be taken out of 
relief funds. Does this mean FERA’s $950 million? There 
will be but $600 million of that left on April 1. Does it mean 
the larger “emergency appropriation” of $7 1% billions which 
the President asked for to cover all excess expenditures during 
the next fiscal year? Most of that sum has already been allo-— 
cated to various emergency programs, including that of 
FERA. But in the same issue of the newspapers which gave 
news of the veterans’ bill, was another release from the Presi- 
dent announcing a large-scale program of loans for housing 
and home renovation, totaling over a billion dollars. Pre- 
sumably this will raise the total amount of employment, but 
will not affect the number of relief jobs available. 

The one hopeful feature in this chaotic situation is that the 
national debt has increased less rapidly than was anticipated in 
the President’s message to Congress, and that tax receipts have 
been higher. Somehow, the money will doubtless be forthcom- 
ing to carry on the relief program on its present reduced basis 
for the spring and summer. This may tide things over, what- 
ever suffering and disillusionment it involves. It is not, how- 
ever, an answer to the need for affirmative planning now in 
anticipation of what we shall be facing next fall and winter. 
Till they know what is in prospect every month will deepen the 
anxiety of those who are close in to relief situations throughout 
the country. 


National Conference Plans 


* 
By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


O defeatism clouds the prospect of the annual 
NW meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
in Kansas City, May 20-26. The doubts and un- 
certainties that befogged advance preparations for last year’s 
gathering were so effectively dispelled by the évents of that 
memorable week in Detroit that they have never since raised 
their abashed heads. Consequently preparations have gone for- 
ward without backing or filling for a meeting at which, unless 
all signs fail, considerable conference history will be made. 

First and foremost is a new arrangement of the program 
which has appreciably reduced the number of meetings at any 
given hour, and which makes it almost possible for indefatiga- 
ble delegates to achieve their conference ambition to be two 
places at once. With federal relief, the road it has traveled and 
the road it may take, in the forefront of everyone’s concern, 
the program committee decided this year to take that whole 
subject out of the divisional programs and to make it its own in 
a series of morning meetings, broken into sections, which 
would in effect become appraisals of the whole federal pro- 
gram as it reaches down to people and communities and 
touches special problems. 

The stage for these morning meetings will be set by the 
program of the opening night, May 20, when the president, 
William Hodson of New York, will talk about The Social 
Worker in the New Deal, followed by a discussion of the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration by C. M. Bookman of Cincinnati, 
recently assistant to Harry L. Hopkins. Against this backdrop 
will come the morning sectional meetings, fifteen in the course 
of the week, evaluating not only the whole relief system but 
reaching into the region of social security through social 
control. 

At the general sessions of the conference, last-word ar- 
rangements for which are still hanging fire as this is written, 
broader aspects of the social scene will be presented, Taxation 
and Its Relation to Social Work, for instance, and Population 
Trends and Social Work, this latter discussed by Warren S. 
Thompson of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems. Rexford Tugwell, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture and brain-truster extraordinary, is a promised speaker 
as is also Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan of New York, 
whose subject at the luncheon on the final day is Social Work 
Marches On. 

Directly focused on the current panorama are the pro- 
grams of the divisions, their meetings held to single morning 
periods. Here the play of the times on the traditional structure 
of social-work organization is reflected in new problems and 
new community relationships in child-care, delinquency, 
health, industry and so on. The same sense of the current scene 
is evident in the program planning of the associate groups, less 
concerned than usual, it seems, with their own specializations 
and techniques and more with their participation in the whole 
social drama. 

The highspot of the Conference’s lighter side—and there 
is, they say, to be a lighter side this year—will be the dinner 
on the night of May 23 planned to honor social workers in 
government service. Harry L. Hopkins of the FERA, speaker 
and particular star, introduced by President Hodson, who is 
commissioner of public welfare in New York City, will be 
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flanked at the out-size speakers’ table by workers in the public — 
service from federal departments and from each of the forty-_ 
eight states as well as by past-presidents and other conference 
luminaries. Dinner will be followed by a reception to Mr. 
Hodson and by dancing. 

There will happily be less mass eating at this conference 
than usual. The conference has discouraged luncheons except — 
on Wednesday, May 23, when the afternoon is clear of meet- 
ings, and dinners except on Thursday May 24, when the only 
post-prandial event will be After Hours, the annual show of 
the Social Work Publicity Council. 

Arrangements in Kansas City promise an easy conference, 
thanks to the efforts of C. Whit Pfeiffer, secretary of the 
local committee, and of the good luck which put the chief 
hotels within a block or two of Ararat Temple where head- 
quarters and the usual consultation services and exhibits will 
be maintained and where the general sessions and many of the 
lesser meetings will be held. The hotel ballrooms will take care 
of the rest. 


HE comment made last year at Detroit that the day of the 

divisional organization of the conference was past and 
that a simplification of the program was due—yes, overdue— 
turned out to be a prophecy. This year’s arrangement is a 
sharp break with precedent, but complete overhauling of the 
old order is just ahead. At Kansas City the executive commit- 
tee will propose constitutional amendments which would abol- 
ish the divisions as a basis for the program and establish instead 
four sections: Social Case Work, Social Group Work, Com- 
munity Organization, Social Action, this last defined as mo- 
bilization of public opinion, legislation and public administra- 
tion. These sections, while continuous, would be subject to 
reconsideration at intervals of not less than five years. “They 
would have their own chairmen and committees responsible 
for their program just as in the present procedure. In addition 
to the sections there would be, within them, special topic com- 


mittees authorized by the program committee with their term — 


of existence and the extent of their participation in the confer- 
ence program under its control. Such a plan would, it is be- 
lieved, give the program the elasticity it must have while at the 
same time giving it greater unity and more definite direction 
than at present. That it would reduce the number of meetings 
with their overlapping subject matter and their competition for 
speakers’ time and attendance, is evident. And that, as any con- 
ference habitué will surely agree, is a consummation devoutly 
to be desired. 

To meet the growing feeling that conference meetings are 
too top-heavy with set speeches and papers to permit free dis- 
cussion, the committee suggests a break in the routine every 
four years with a meeting of three or four weeks’ duration, 
held on a college campus providing dormitory, dining-hall 
and recreation facilities, with a program of roundtables, and 
specialized discussion and study groups. This follows the gen- 
eral plan of the successful regional institutes of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils. How well it would work 
with the larger, more heterogeneous conference membership 
can only be determined by experiment. This, the committee _ 
suggests, might -well be made in 1937. 
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ITHIN the past year a new and vital spirit has 
come into our Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. The law has been as strictly enforced as 
ever, our borders are as effectively protected as before, but 
there has been a new willingness to temper justice with mercy, 
to administer the law with regard to the humanities. 
The report of the Ellis Island Committee, made public this 
past month, is a double confirmation of this change. The very 
fact that last June Secretary of Labor Perkins invited some 


fifty men and women living in and near New York “‘to in- ° 


quire impartially into conditions at Ellis Island and the welfare 
of immigrants generally and to make recommendations for 
the guidance of the Department”’ is quite as significant as the 
temper of the report they have made. Its eighty recommenda- 
tions deal not only with conditions and procedure at Ellis 
Island but also with more general problems, including condi- 
tions of admission, re-entry permits, deportation, certificates of 
registry, exploitation of aliens, education and assimilation, and 
naturalization. A comprehensive discussion of policy and 
practice, the report and its recommendations evidence broad 
human sympathies along with a desire to protect the funda- 
mental interests of the country. 

According to the Committee, “our immigration laws have 
met the challenge of the depression. They have permitted the 
most drastic reduction in immigration and yet have retained a 
flexibility adapted to changing conditions.” The Committee 
sees no reason for substantial amendment. It believes the pres- 
ent policy of restriction should be continued. 


The vigorous enforcement of our immigration laws will not only 
protect the best interests of the United States but in most cases 
serve the welfare of the would-be immigrant. It is unthinkable that 
with millions still unemployed, we should open our doors to 
aliens who would be leaving a refuge in their own country to seek 
work here. 


The Committee points out, however, that the economic 
factor is not the only one to be considered and urges more 
generous provision, within the framework of our present re- 
strictive laws, for two groups of aliens. One of these are 
separated families—the wives, husbands, minor children and 
elderly parents of American citizens or resident aliens. “The 
problem of separated families has been an evil ever since the 
first quota law was passed in 1921. We believe the time has 
come to end it.” The second group are political and religious 
refugees. Asylum for those who flee from persecution, the 
Committee points out, has been one of the oldest and most 
valued of our traditions. It urges that the United States should 
continue to make room for its share of those who are refugees 
from such persecution. . 

A reconsideration of our whole deportation policy is needed. 
On the one hand, the Committee urges that the alien law 
breaker should be prosecuted with the utmost vigor and that 
every resource should be used to keep out illegal entrants. On 
the other, it believes it unjust to deport the alien who has lived 
here since childhood and is consequently a product of Ameri- 

can conditions. Our deportation law§should also, in the opinion 
of the Committee, take into account family responsibilities and 
the anti-social effect of deporting the breadwinner and leav- 
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The New Deal and the Immigrant 


By READ LEWIS 


Director, Foreign Language Information Service 


ing his family to become public charges. In such cases—and 
others involving extraordinary hardship—the secretary of 
labor should have discretion not to deport. The Committee 
believes that the doctrine of “last entry” should be scrapped 
and that a five-year statute of limitations should be reestab- 
lished as to deportation for illegal entry, provided the alien is 
otherwise a person of good moral character. 

One of the most important recommendations on deportation 
made by the Wickersham Commission has been reaffirmed. 
As both groups point out, the same official has frequently 
served as investigator, prosecutor and judge in some stage of 
the deportation process. While it is true that the decision or 
recommendation of this local official is later reviewed in Wash- 
ington, this review has been based on facts developed and a 
record prepared by such local officials. Characterizing this situ- 
ation as “intolerable,” the Committee urges a division of au- 
thority as an essential safeguard to justice, and recommends 
that hearings in deportation cases be held before quasi-judicial 
officials who shall render their decisions quite independently of 
the views and policies of superiors. 


MONG the most important of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are those touching the assimilation of our 
foreign-born population. 


When we admit an alien for permanent residence, we are accept- 
ing him, provisionally at least, as a member of our American so- 
ciety. . Tolerance and equal opportunity must be the founda- 
tions of genuine assimilation and national unity. 


In line with these principles, the Committee deplores dis- 
crimination in employment. 


Many people feel very naturally that where there are two appli- 
cants and only one job, preference should be given to the citizen. 
The difficulty is that there are other factors which need to be con- 
sidered. Quite aside from the question of competency, the citizen 
may be a single man; the alien may have a wife and children de- 
pendent on him. His children, further, may be native-born. In 
discriminating against their father, we are discriminating against 
American citizens, and those least able to protect themselves. . . . 
In all such questions, difficult though they are, human need as well 
as citizenship should be taken into account. 


In order to encourage citizenship, the Committee believes 
naturalization fees (increased from five to twenty dollars on 
the threshold of the depression) should be reduced by at least 
half. The anomalous situation by which an alien allowed to 
remain here indefinitely, is not permitted to become a citizen, 
should be corrected by allowing all aliens, not subject to de- 
portation and of good moral character, to regularize their 
status, even though in the beginning they may have entered 
the country illegally. The question in our naturalization forms 
which has sent three cases to the United States Supreme Court, 
“Tf necessary, are you willing to take up arms in defence of 
this country?”’, should be changed, in the Committee’s judg- 
ment, to “Do you understand that in becoming naturalized 
you assume the same obligations as a native-born citizen to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States?” 

The education and assimilation of our foreign-born popu- 
lation (which in 1930 was the largest in the history of the 
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country), is still, the Committee believes, one of the most im- 
portant of our national problems. It points out: 


It is surprising that in a country which since 1820 has admitted 
more than 37 million immigrants, there has never been in the 
federal government some bureau concerned with the adjustment 
of the alien in the years between his admission and naturalization. 


Such a bureau is recommended as a part of our Immi- 

: ane ; ig ee 
gration and Naturalization Service. It should “disseminate 
information which will encourage citizenship, assist in the 
enforcement of our immigration laws and aid the alien in his 
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adjustment to American life,” “co-operate with educational 


authorities to promote more adequate educational opportuni- 
ties,” and seek “‘to bring about better understanding between 
the different elements in our population.” 

No brief review can do justice to the wealth of material and — 
suggestion which within the limits of its 150-page report the 
Ellis Island Committee has brought together. A number of the 
Committee’s recommendations are already on the way to be- 
ing realized. Most of the others, it is to be hoped, will be trans- _ 
lated as rapidly as possible into law or definite administrative 
regulations. 


The Juvenile Court Challenged 


By CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Executive Director, National Probation Association 


HAT the searchlight of research has today been 

turned upon the juvenile court and that it has been 

found wanting in achieving some of the things that its 
over-optimistic partisans have claimed for it, is wholly to be ex- 
pected. Everything is challenged today. The efficacy of many 
of our most cherished institutions has been called in question, 
some of them with a far longer period of development and 
much greater opportunity to succeed than that comparatively 
new, undeveloped and much hampered experiment known 
as the juvenile court. 

The question is asked: has the juvenile court failed? Cer- 
tainly no one really familiar with the work of the as yet com- 
paratively few courts which have adequate legal powers, 
equipment and trained personnel can doubt that in many cases 
they succeed in accomplishing the purposes for which they 
were established. At any rate, none can doubt that they ob- 
tain far better results than the archaic methods of handling 
delinquent children which preceded them. The records of 
these courts have indicated that a large majority of children 
succeed in avoiding serious delinquency during the period of 
probation treatment and many seem to reach satisfactory ad- 
justments, depending always on the skill and personality of 
the probation officers. 

Now for the first time we have reliable information on the 
outcome of treatment by one court and its cooperating agencies 
some years after discharge. The valuable and authentic study 
of approximately one thousand cases in the Boston Juvenile 
Court has thrown much light on the problem and though but 
recently published is receiving nation-wide attention.? 

It is unfortunate, if this study is to be taken as an appraisal 
of the work of this court as it already has been by several com- 
mentators,” that all the cases dealt with by the court during 
a given period, and that a more recent one, could not have been 
studied. Only the cases referred by the court to the Judge 
Baker Foundation, which serves as the court clinic, during the 
years from 1917 to 1922, inclusive, were selected for study. 
Less than half of the cases which came before the court during 
this period were followed, and these were the more difficult 
ones. The emphasis that has been placed on the percentage of 


1ONE THOUSAND JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, by Sheldon Glueck 
and Eleanor T, Glueck, introduction by Felix Frankfurter, comprising Vol. I of 
the Harvard Law School Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston. 
Harvard University Press, 350 pp. Price. $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
_ 2See ONE THOUSAND DELINQUENT BOYS, by Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
in the Survey Midmonthly, February 1934, p. 38, and A NEW METHOD 
eG FOR JUVENILE REFORM, the Literary Digest of March 10, 


failure in these selected cases, when used as a measure of the 
success or failure of the court as a whole, or of juvenile courts 
in general, is unfair. Then too, we should analyze what is 
meant by failure. 

That these cases were the more difficult ones dealt with by 
the Boston court and a much more difficult group than the 
average run of delinquent, neglected or dependent children 
coming before most juvenile courts is clearly shown by the 
following facts from the study: 938, or 95 percent of the boys 
concerning whom information was obtained, had a record of 
serious misbehavior prior to the arrest which brought them be- 
fore the court; 635 boys, or 63.6 percent of the thousand cases, 
had been previously arrested, some of them three or four 
times. Over half had been before the Boston Juvenile Court 
one or more times for offenses committed before their appear- 
ance during the period in question. he remainder had been 
dealt with by other courts of juvenile jurisdiction in the city of 
Boston. A large number were referred to the clinic because of 
physical or mental handicaps; 75 percent had developed mark- 
edly harmful habits; 79.8 percent of the fathers were foreign- 
born; 48 percent of these boys were from “broken” homes; 
70 percent came from homes with low moral standards; and 
86.7 percent of the families contained members other than 
the juvenile delinquent himself who were delinquent or 
criminal, 


1 may be pointed out that the Boston Juvenile Court has 
jurisdiction only in the central district of the city. A large 
proportion of the children came from crowded tenement dis- 
tricts. The group of cases in question were dealt with during 
the war and post-war period, a difficult time for home adfust- 
ments. More important is the fact, not sufficiently brought out 
in the report, that the group of cases in question were dealt with 
during the period when Judge Cabot was new in the work of 
the court. He was appointed, fresh from the bar, in 1916. The 
clinic also had just been established. In those years there had 
not been worked out the best cooperative arrangements be- 
tween the two, and the working staffs of both the court and 
clinic were less adequate than they have since become. 

Many of the defects in the court and clinic in Boston, which 
in part explain the disappointing results with these cases, are 
clearly brought out by the Glueck study. The following facts, 
however, have not been sufficiently stressed: 

The Boston court, according to the Gluecks, lacks a “clean- 
cut, systematic, succinct juvenile-delinquency code, based on 
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clearly enunciated and consistent principles.” Among the 
present handicaps due to the law is the fact that appeals are 
permitted and freely taken from the judgment of the Juvenile 
Court to the Superior Court. The court has no power to com- 
mit children directly to schools for the feebleminded. Conflicts 
of jurisdiction occur with the “juvenile sessions” of out- 
lying district courts which could be removed by the establish- 
‘ment of a central juvenile court with its own clinic to serve 
all the territory embraced in Greater Boston. The court, at 
the time of the study, lacked authority over recalcitrant parents 
and failed to exercise the power it had in this respect. The 
court has no detention home of its own and must depend on 
private agencies to furnish boarding-homes for children under 
observation, pending the disposition of their cases. Children 
have often been held in police lockups or jails. 

In all juvenile courts the social investigation and the major 
part of the treatment must depend upon the adequacy of the 
probation staff. The Boston court has never fought for nor ob- 
tained an adequate staff. There was at the time of the study 
and still are only three probation officers to handle boys. Each 
officer has carried a case load of about one hundred cases and 
in addition has many other duties to perform. Without thor- 
ough investigation no court can decide on the right treatment 
in serious cases, and without intensive probation case work, 
impossible with such case loads, continued over a long enough 
period, effective results cannot be expected. Subsequent to the 
handling of the cases dealt with in this study, the Boston court 
secured the services of a very able man probation officer and 
developed volunteer cooperation which has considerably im- 
proved the probation work, but it is still inadequate. 


N reviews and comments on this study much has been made 
of the fact that 88.2 percent of the 923 cases whose 
careers were followed for five years, following their treatment 
by the court, had later been arrested one or more times. This 
is said to indicate a complete failure of treatment, but may not 
this be due to too theoretical and rigid a test? It should be noted 
that some of these boys were arrested but not convicted. The 
actual figures show that 568 of the 923 cases, or 61.5 percent, 
were convicted of serious offenses during the five-year post- 
treatment period and that 167 other boys, or 18.1 percent, 
were convicted only of minor offenses. Of all the youths con- 
victed during this period 32.5 percent were convicted only 
once, according to the Glueck study. While the greater num- 
ber of offenses for which arrests were made consisted of 
larceny and burglary (50 percent), there were included also 
241, or 11.7 percent, arrests for the crime of drunkenness, 
and 152, or 7.4 percent, for automobile violations. One or 
more subsequent arrests or convictions is not a sufficient cri- 
terion to test the work of the court and clinic. I quote from 
the book itself: 


The precise degree of effectiveness of a clinic and court cannot 
be determined by the post-treatment recidivism alone. There are 
many other variables involved in the treatment process and these 
‘cannot be measured. It is conceivable that in many cases the clinic 
and court improved the attitudes or affected the behavior of their 
young charges without such effect being reflected in the sought- 
for result of reformation. 


At another point the report says: 


A physician who makes a thoroughgoing diagnosis and carries 
at an intelligent program of treatment is not judged exclusively 
y the percentage of his patients who failto recover. 


It might be added that a considerable degree of reforma- 
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tion in the long run: might have been effected in spite of the 
arrest of a boy for a minor offense or even his conviction sev- 
eral years after for a serious offense. It should be said too, in 
judging the juvenile court, that apart from its poor showing 
with these chronic repeaters, the staff of the court is all the 
time doing a great amount of preventive community work, 
consoling and aiding distressed parents, contacting children 
not yet openly delinquent. If there were twice as many proba- 
tion officers as at present and all qualified, they could be doing 
far more of this protective community work, 


uf ; ‘HE findings of this momentous report are in general fairly 


presented. The criticisms and recommendations are thor- 
oughly constructive and will not only aid the situation in 
Boston but should stimulate juvenile courts all over the coun- 
try to examine their end results and improve their services, 
especially in the direction of more intensive probation treat- 
ment and more practical utilization of clinics, 

I cannot discover that the report uses anywhere the word 
“failure” as applied to the juvenile court. The conclusion of 
the report is not after all that the juvenile-court procedure as 
such has failed and must be abolished. On the contrary, the 
report in its recommendations says: “Despite the disappoint- 
ingly small number of successful outcomes of cases as meas- 
ured by delinquency, the path of progress does not seem to 
lie in the direction of abandonment of juvenile clinics and 
courts,” and then proceeds to outline a program of practical 
improvements, which include the following: 


1. An improved juvenile-court law, with greater powers and 
wider jurisdiction to the court. 

2. Greater integration between the work of the judge, the pro- 
bation officers and the clinic, with the suggestion that the clinic 
should be incorporated into the court and assist in treatment. 

3. A more adequate and better trained probation staff. 


No one agency, however, no matter how efficient or well 
equipped, can succeed in the permanent adjustment of many 
of the more difficult problems of maladjusted children and 
families until the other agencies, on whose cooperation it must 
depend, become more competent and more scientific, and the 
fact remains that all social agencies dealing with delinquent 
and neglected children must often fail to achieve their high 
ideals while their charges remain in or return to bad social 
situations that made them what they are and that will unmake 
any temporary reform accomplished. 

It is brought out in the report, but it cannot be too often 
repeated, that the responsibility for the continued delinquency 
of these boys, as well as the conditions which lay back of their 
original and subsequent conflicts with law and authority, is 
not the responsibility of the juvenile court primarily but is 
usually the result of family neglect, grinding poverty and 
the lack of recreation and wholesome surroundings. These are 
the responsibility of society, of all of us. Many social agencies 
besides the court have worked with these boys and their families 
and have failed. The making of delinquents will go on and 
courts and social agencies will gather data, sometimes they 
will prevent delinquency and make good adjustments, but 
the results of their work will be temporary and unsatisfactory, 
as in many of these cases, until an environment is guaranteed 
to every child in which he can grow and make good, or in 
which he shall at least have a fair chance to do so. We shall 
find that a greater investment of skill and resources than we 
have even begun to make, for earlier preventive work with 
delinquents and for the removal of preventable causes of de- 
linquency, must be made and will pay dividends a hundredfold. 


Clients Under the Codes 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


HE Blue Eagle, Miss 
Bailey realized, had be- 
come as omnipresent in 


her office as the raven “on the 
pallid bust of Pallas.” And she 
was increasingly uncertain as to 
whether he came as a dove of 
peace or a brooding bird of ill 
omen. 

Staff meeting the afternoon 
before had sorely tried her faith 
in the New Deal. That nice, 
clear-headed new worker had reported the plight of the An- 
gelicas, with Mr. Angelica’s temporary job already petered 
out, and the sole income for a family of nine once more the 
$8.50 a week Mrs. Angelica earned “charring” for a movie 
theater. “We ought to be able to do something besides renew 
the food order,’’ Miss Anderson submitted. “Mrs. Angelica 
works six hours a day every day but Sunday and two nights she 
works three hours extra. That’s 42 hours a week. Under the 
code, the minimum is $13 for a 40-hour week, or 35 cents by 
the hour, with time-and-a-half for overtime. She knows that, 
but she doesn’t dare say anything for fear of being fired. “Any 
time they want, they get somebody for my job,’ she says, and 
of course it’s the truth.” 

Another investigator was sorely troubled about Mr. 
Schmidt, a cabinet-maker who had been called back by his 
former employer at $35 a week. This was $10 less than he 
had formerly received, but he had accepted it joyfully and re- 
turned to his bench “fa new man” after more than a year of 
odd jobs and anxiety. “But he came to see me today,” Miss 
Martin reported, “to tell me that now the firm had gone under 
a code, all the skilled men have been laid off and less experi- 
enced men hired at $15 a week. That’s the code minimum. 
Mr. Schmidt was told that he might be needed sometimes to 
put on ‘the finer touches,’ but it will be only a few days’ work 
now and then. He is so bitter and discouraged I’m afraid he’ll 
crack up.” Surely, Miss Bailey meditated, that was not the 
way the codes were intended to function. But what could 
Mr. Schmidt or the Association do about it? 

And now this morning, in the precious half hour before the 
day’s work descended full weight, Miss Bailey’s concentra- 
tion on her monthly report had been shattered by Mrs. Blum- 
berg, half hysterical, shouting over the telephone, “Miss, you 
gotta do something with Irving! Two weeks only he’s been 
back at work and he ain’t gonna last through the week if he 
don’t quit acting the damn fool. It’s the union. The union is 
after him to organize his shop. The boss ain’t gonna stand for 
that. Open-shop he’s been and open-shop he’ll stay. But Irving 
he don’t think of me and the kids and the rent. No, he’s gotta 
save the world. The boss is goin’ to fire him the minute he finds 
him out. Then we’re back on the charity. You gotta do some- 
thing with him—” 

Miss Bailey attempted a calm word, but no word of hers 
could stem that tide of panic. 

“The NRA gives the right to organize? Oh, yeah? Irving 
says so, too. So did my brother-in-law over to Feinman’s. 


at less pay? 


W hat can relief workers do when: 
The Angelicas have to have a food order to sup- 
plement a wage below the code minimum? 


The Schmidts must go on relief because an em- 
ployer “fires” skilled workers to take on “learners” 


Mr. Blumberg is in danger of being let out be- 
cause he is organizing for the union? 


And how long did he last when 
the boss finds out he’s organiz- 
ing for the union? Just long 


‘You’re fired!’ T’ll send Irving 
to you the minute he gets home. 
You wait there, Miss, and you 
throw a good scare into him—” 

Miss Bailey sighed as Mrs. 
Blumberg slammed down her 
receiver. It was the terror edg- 
ing the client’s voice that dis- 
turbed her and.her own sense of puzzled helplessness. With 
sudden decision she reached for the telephone and called the 
local NRA headquarters. 

“Miss Bailey of the Welfare? Yes, indeed, Miss Bailey, 
what can we do for you? Some of your clients in difficulty 
under the codes? Just a moment—I’m going to switch your 
call to the Labor Board, which also has offices here.” 

And then a clear, business-like voice: 

“Miss Bailey? This is the vice-chairman of the Regional 
Labor Board. Could you come down and talk things over? 
Two o’clock? Fine!” 

“T declare, I believe I know now how strange and uncer- 
tain a new client feels,” Miss Bailey thought to herself, as she 
made her way through the somewhat motley crowd of employ- 
ers, employes and “the public” thronging the waiting-room of 
the NRA. The vice-chairman of the Regional Labor Board, 
formerly a university professor of psychology and then a suc- 
cessful personnel director, took over the interview. ii 

“Do you know our set-up, Miss Bailey? You have probably 
brought some cases to discuss. But would a blueprint of the 
p?? 


machinery help? 


M*s BAILEY agreed that it would. And to herself she 
thought, “TI really am like a client! Half the time they’re 


enough for the boss to say, — 


all of a dither just because they don’t know how our wheels go ~ 


round.” 

“The task of enforcing the codes is divided among three 
agencies,” the vice-chairman was explaining. ““The code au- 
thority handles all complaints as to fair practice within the in- 
dustry—price undercutting, misleading advertising, and so 


on. The Compliance Board is responsible for standards of 


hours and wages. There is a national compliance director; 
under him a compliance director in each state, with local 
boards in most industrial communities. The Regional Labor 
Boards—there are 19 of them—function under the National 
Labor Board in strike situations and to protect the right of 
workers to organize. The code authorities and the Compliance 
Boards are part of the National Recovery Administration. 
The National Labor Board and its subsidiaries are independent 


of NRA, but of course closely related to it. Now where do — 


your lines cross ours? Let’s have specific cases.” 


Miss Bailey submitted Mrs. Angelica and her sub-standard — 


wage. 
“That belongs to the Compliance Board,” said the’ vice- 


chairman. ““The employer should be reported at once. In the- — 
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ory, the name of the individual making the complaint is not 
divulged by the board to the employer. In practice, I regret to 
state, this confidence is sometimes violated. In some commu- 
nities, code compliance has been pretty much turned over to 
ocal Chambers of Commerce. There the procedure may be 
something like this. Minnie Jones writes to the Compliance 
Board to say that the X Company is paying her $10 a week 
while the minimum for the industry is $14. The director tele- 
phones the plant manager, with whom he played golf the day 
‘before. ‘Hello, Ted,’ he says, ‘I’ve got a complaint against 


paying her under the minimum.’ ‘She does, does she? Well, 
Pll look after Minnie. Thanks, Joe.’ If Minnie belongs to an 
organized trade, her union will help fight her battle. But only 
-a small percentage of American workers are union members, 
vand obviously the unorganized need help in carrying such a 
‘complaint as Mrs. Angelica’s to the Compliance Board. ‘The 
procedure then would be for the Compliance Board to inspect 
factory payrolls and ‘time cards, to see that the wages of all 
X Company employes, including Minnie Jones, are brought 
up to standard. 

“While I am very frank with you about the chief weak- 
nesses of the set-up, I take it for granted that you realize that in 
scores of communities the Compliance Board is doing a first- 
rate job, protecting employes and pushing through on all com- 
plaints. Now, what next?” 


ISS BAILEY stated Mr. Schmidt’s case. 

“That violation, or any other of the same general 
type, also goes to the Compliance Board as ‘a subterfuge to 
evade the letter and spirit of the Recovery Act.’ The purpose 
of NRA, as you know, is to increase employment and pur- 
chasing-power. Obviously, Mr. Schmidt’s employer is doing 
neither, though he’s signed his code and flies the Blue Eagle. 
What else?” 

Miss Bailey reported Mr. Blumberg’s efforts to organize 
his shop, and Mrs. Blumberg’s fear that they would cost him 
his job. 

“That comes right to this desk, Miss Bailey. The National 
Labor Board, directly or through regional boards, has already 
secured the reinstatement of more than eight thousand em- 
ployes discharged for exercising their right to organize. Either 
threat of dismissal or actual dismissal for union activities should 
be reported at once to the Regional Labor Board. The matter 
will be handled by correspondence if possible, but a field agent 
will be sent if the situation requires it. It goes without saying 


HE New Deal has brought new situa- 

tions into relief work and has created 
new machinery with which relief workers 
must be familiar in the interest of their 
clients. Bona fide situations arising in a relief 
office are the basis of this discussion by an 
official of a Regional Labor Board. Thuis is 
the fourteenth of a series of Survey articles, 


the first eight of which are available in the 


pamphlet, Miss Bailey Says . . . (30 cents 

postpaid from The Survey.) Articles to 
| come, When Families Are Set in Their 
- Ways; and Nerves. 
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you.’ “That so? Who's making it?’ ‘Minnie Jones says you’re. 
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that regional labor boards, like compliance boards, are not 
uniformly effective. If there is undue delay in taking back a 
dismissed employe, he or the welfare agency would do well to 
send a summary of facts to the National Labor Board in 
Washington. The Washington office will prod its local repre- 
sentatives or, if necessary, the matter will be handled direct 
from headquarters. Can’t you get Mrs. Blumberg’s brother- 
in-law to report his dismissal? He owes that to his fellow- 
workers and to the recovery program as well as to himself. 
And be sure you send Mr. Blumberg to me if he is threatened 
or actually fired. 

“In general, Miss Bailey, I should say that these are not 
matters for the home visitor to try to handle. Her part is to be 
on the alert for such cases, to get an accurate story and to turn 
over the facts to her supervisor. The story itself must be veri- 
fied. Further, the supervisor needs the advice and the backing 
of her board or of her responsible committee in meeting these 
situations. he wise and vigorous handling of such complaints 
as you've outlined goes far beyond your clients’ immediate 
welfare—it’s the surest way to strengthen the codes. But 
there’s no rule. We can’t untangle any of these snarls by for- 
mula. New factors—and personalities—are involved every 
time.’ 

vivo it be helpful,” Miss Bailey suggested, “to have a 
small committee within our organization to deal with such 
cases?” 

“Splendid! ‘That committee ought to be constantly in touch 
with the local NRA agencies and also with leading employers. 
And you and your associates must not forget that the 
whole Recovery Program is experimental. Personnel and 
procedure are on trial and constantly changing in the light of 
experience. 

“Sometimes the association may want to deal directly with 
the employer rather than through one of the new agencies. 
Perhaps judicious pressure can be applied by a member of the 
relief agency’s board of directors. Often the fact that the wel- 
fare organization is active in the case will bring home to the 
employer the fact that code complaints do not mean that ‘the 
government is fussing again,’ but that the Reemployment 
Agreement and the codes are backed by informed public opin- 
ion. Now and then the cooperation of the newspapers will be 
needed. In some instances, the mere suggestion of ‘giving the 
story to the press’ is enough. 

“And always remember that the case of an employe dis- 
charged after making a code complaint should be carried at 
once to the state compliance director and, failing action there, 
straight to Washington.” 

“‘Now let me be sure I have this straight,” said Miss Bailey. 
“When a home visitor is told a story of code violation, you 
advise that she turn over the facts to her supervisor, who, we 
agree, should refer them at once to a special committee. The 
committee will verify the story and take action. If the com- 
plaint involves hours, wages, or ‘subterfuge to evade,’ the 
NRA agency to go to is the state compliance director or the 
local Compliance Board. If it involves union membership or 
organization, it goes to the Regional Labor Board. If nothing 
happens, the case should be referred to the National Labor 
Board or the national compliance director at NRA headquar- 
ters in Washington. And their own common sense must tell 


_ the supervisor and the committee how best to work with these 


agencies, when to appeal direct to the employer, when to 
try to exert personal pressure, and when to air the situation 
through the newspapers.” 

“Right, Miss Bailey—and the greatest of these is common 
sense!” 


How Wichita Unsnarled Relief 


By ROBERT O. LOOSLEY 


Recently Executive Secretary Community Chest, Wichita, Kansas 


it really looks as though Wichita had found the 

formula for Cooperation—note that capital C— 
among relief agencies. It isn’t Utopia yet, but it is a big 
improvement on the old go-it-alone days. What is more, our 
formula, we happily discovered, met in general the require- 
ment of the FERA for public-agency responsibility for 
public funds, so that we have had little or no painful grind- 
ing into new gears. 

Our progress toward cooperation was slow and sometimes 
crab-wise. The depression caught us with the usual relief 
set-up of a young mid-western city—a county poor-com- 
missioner, a family-welfare society, a free milk and ice fund, 
the Red Cross, the Salvation Army and so on. On the whole 
we were bountifully supplied with such agencies. Relation- 
ships between them were not always happy and standards 
of work, when there were any, differed widely. During the 
first year there was trouble. One group was all for a big 
soup-kitchen as economical and humane, another figured 
that the best way to hold down relief was to be as gruff and 
penurious as possible. The case-work agencies plodded 
doggedly along and everyone competed for public approval. 

One winter of near-anarchy was enough for everybody 
and gradually the Community Chest and its committees 
gathered backing for their determination that any emer- 
gency measures should be undertaken as a unit and not as 
independent agency projects. So a work-relief program was 
launched under the wing of a committee of five representa- 
tives of the chest and of civic and governmental agencies. 
Guided by the experience of other communities this pro- 
gram was a success and gave the community a lesson in 
coordination which it did not forget. When federal funds 
came into the picture through the RFC this committee with 
more members and an expanded program carried on as the 
County Relief Committee. 

But centralizing the emergency program was not enough. 
Too many families on work relief were also receiving direct 
relief, often without regard to work-relief income. The sys- 
tem was too complicated for even the case worker to under- 
stand, let alone the bewildered client and average citizen. 
Groceries came from the county, rent from the Family 
Welfare Association, and milk from the milk fund. Clothing 
for school children came from the county, for pre-school 
children and adults from the Family Society. Work was 
assigned from one office, utility bills were paid from an- 
other,—until the Chest office became a sort of Travelers 
Aid for those who didn’t know where to go next. 

That’s where the Central Application Bureau came in. 
First to eliminate duplication of effort and relief, to provide 
one central point to which those in need of aid could apply, 
to provide a competent and adequate staff for first inter- 
views. It began as a clearing-house governed by a commit- 
tee with representation from each of the cooperating 
agencies. But that is not where it ended. The county with a 
case load of twelve hundred was spending some $100,000 a 
year without any other staff than the poor commissioner 
and a clerk. No federal funds could be used for administra- 


rf AM touching wood as I say it, but after a fair trial 


tion. If the relief fund was to be spent effectively the Chest 
would have to foot the administrative bill. 

And this is. what happened. B. E. George, the commis- 
sioner of the poor, was made director of the Central Ap- 
plication Bureau. It doesn’t sound ideal to those who 
haven’t met the commissioner, but it could scarcely be 
better. Esther Twente, secretary of the Family Society in 
Kansas City, Kansas, came to us as case supervisor. 
Workers were begged, borrowed, and hired until in the 
course of two weeks we had doubled the available case-work 
staff. 

The first job for these case workers was to straighten out 
the mess the county was in,—and how the bewildered and 
harassed county commissioners welcomed them! They were 
paid from Chest funds and worked on county cases. Then 
as this situation straightened out they gradually took over 
the three thousand cases of the County Relief Committee. 
They became the joint staff of the County Department, the 
County Committee, and the Central Application Bureau, 
but by this time the number of case workers had almost 
doubled again. 

In the meantime the Family Welfare Association was 
wondering how it could best fit into the picture. Obviously 
the relief function had been taken over by public funds. In 
spite of the fact that it was spending three times as much 
money in 1933 as in 1923, the Association’s proportion of 
total relief was only § percent, as against 62 percent ten 
years ago. In addition to federal funds, the county’s poor 
fund levy had been tripled by the last session of the legisla- 
ture. With the development of a competent staff for the 
public agency, the administration of relief as the Family 
Welfare Association had known it before was no longer 
necessary. 


WN this point Stockton Raymond, then of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, came by invitation of 
the local FWA to make usa visit and to lend a hand in plan- 
ning. Already the staff of the Central Application Bureau 
was feeling the need of more specialized service with many 
of their families, and Mr. Raymond had no difficulty in 
convincing the Association that its most important service 
to the program was not to be rendered in general relief 
administration, but in the special family services that a 
public-relief office cannot, at least at this stage, provide. 
Here is the way that it worked out. The commissioner of 
the poor is the director of the Central Application Bureau, 
and of relief from state and federal funds. That ties in the 
executive direction of three important agencies. Miss 
Twente is case supervisor of the Central Application 
Bureau, and of the County Relief Committee, and also 
assistant commissioner of the poor, and assistant secretary 
of the Family Welfare Association. That ties in the case- 
work direction of all four agencies. The four agencies work 
as one. Federal, state and county funds go as far as they 
can. Chest money fits in where legal limitations and lack of 
resources threaten disruption. The staff is mobile. The case 
supervisor adjusts the staffs to make the best combination 
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regardless of which agency pays them. Those with execu- 
tive case-work skill and those with leadership ability find 


their level of best performance. When one staff has an 
emergency overload, all available workers are rushed to 
help out, including stenographers to take the records. When 
the Red Cross people got in a jam at one stage, a case 


worker was assigned to their office to see them through. 


Volunteers are assigned to the children’s and health 
_ agencies, public and private, to help out, observe and learn. 


Not so long ago case workers from the different agencies 


_ were rivals. Private agencies looked upon public officials 
_ with scorn which was returned with indifference. But now 
_ the most reticent have been drawn into the fellowship of a 
_ professional group doing the best it can with the machinery 


available, and every one willing to learn. Miss Twente has 


‘divided the staff into three groups for study purposes: 
intensive case work, including personality adjustment; 


relief administration, with methods, standards and effects 


of relief giving; and community resources. The whole staff 
meets once a week to learn more about each others’ jobs 


_ and to hear executives from other agencies. 


If you were to ask, “‘Who put it over,” the answer would 


_ be “Everybody.” The Chest was there with a detailed plan 
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when the break came. The break came when everybody 
was tired of trying their own schemes while matters gradu- 
ally became worse. The county commissioners were glad to 
share their responsibility; the Chamber of Commerce to 
lend its prestige and influence for the sake of developing an 
efficient administration of tax funds. The County Relief 
Committee was looking for help, the State Committee 
wanted centralization, the private agencies were willing to 
play ball, and the Chest had the money to make it work. 
As in every other enterprise several powerful and tactful 
personalities keep it going. 

To sum it up: we have in the family relief field inter- 
locking directorates, an interchangeable staff, and sup- 
plementing funds. We have five relief agencies, each 
preserving separate legal and accounting identity, but 
operating as one. We have a good public-relief administra- 
tion, backed by a private agency giving specialized service. 
We have Uncle Sam protecting standards of work, and 
politicians, social workers and civic leaders working to- 
gether in the interests of the community. 

We are asking ourselves the same question you have in 
mind, “‘How long will it last?” We don’t know but at least 
it has carried us over a stretch of rough road. 


The Passing of Side-Line Recreation? 


By WEAVER PANGBURN 
National Recreation Association 


ig ELL, no matter what happens, we can still 
W laugh together. We can still go on long 
walks.” Thus a young couple, highly trained 
and experienced professionally, both of whom however, had 
been practically unemployed during the past three years. 
No more theaters, operas, week-end trips and other activi- 
ties so generously indulged in formerly. Their only rec- 
reation today is study at home, reading library books, and 
a very occasional visit to a I5-cent movie. 

“Good-bye to my life-long hobby’—these were the 
words of a sixty-five-year-old man, who was forced to 
abandon his dearly loved flower garden when he moved into 
smaller quarters. But no sadder was he than was the laborer 
whose sole diversion had been playing in an orchestra, 
which had recently disbanded. Nor than the young clerk of 
twenty-seven who no longer could afford the small fee for 
YMCA classes and clubs, and the social-work executive 
who at fifty found it necessary to give up all plans for travel 
and even to curtail buying books, magazines, and subscrip- 


- tions to concerts and lectures. 


All these are illustrations of the impact of hard times on 


— the leisure of some five thousand men and women who 


shared in a recent study made and published by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association of what people are doing and 
what they would like to do in the way of recreation (price 
$1. from 315 Fourth Ave. New York City.) 

A sense of insecurity paralyzed all interest in an effective 
use of leisure for many of the jobless. On the other hand 
others for the first time were free to take part in hobbies, 
playing with their children, gardening, making things for 
the home, while another large group evinced a growing 
interest in lectures, forums, debates and serious reading. In 
short, the adjustments made urider pressure of difficult 
conditions varied of course with the individual’s resource- 


fulness, training, taste and emotional resiliency, as well as on 
the community facilities. 

The ingenuity of one unemployed man—an Italian—in- 
dicates the importance of individual resourcefulness. 
Musically inclined, his first thought was to secure a piano 
to while away his large burden of free time. But a piano costs 
money; no insuperable obstacle to this man, though. He 
delved around in an old dump, “collected” a piano, and 
found the missing parts in other similar forages. A few days 
of labor and a restored piano became his proud possession, 
shared with his musical family, all of whom were un- 
employed. 

The experience of a professor of chemistry in New Eng- 
land, unemployed for a year, is typical of others who 
suddenly “discovered” community resources. Induced by 
his wife to join a manual-training group in a recreation 
center where she was doing craft work, though he had never 
worked with his hands before, he finally succeeded in 
making a “‘beautiful” corner cupboard. His wife reports he 
was “revolutionized,” that he is thrilled over the fact that 
now he had “an avocation for life.”’ This is the hopeful side 
of the picture. 

And so we could go on telling of the five thousand men 
and women whose “leisure” experiences contributed to this 
study. Forty-three percent were employed full time, 28 
percent part time, 11 percent occasionally, 18 percent not 
at all. They represented many occupations—hatters, 
housewives, truckmen, freight handlers, barbers, meat 
cutters, weavers, teachers, social workers, librarians, 
authors, janitors, actresses, brokers, musicians, clerks, 
nurses, housemaids, chauffeurs, sales folk, telephone girls, 
machine operators, mill workers, executives, construction 
engineers and architects. They varied as to social and 
national groups and the sexes. More than half were twenty- 
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one to thirty-five years old, 80 percent being over twenty- 
one. Four fifths lived in Boston, Watertown and Worcester, 
Mass.; Newark, Irvington and Milburn, N. J.; Durham, 
N. C.; and Utica, N. Y. 

They were asked to check on a questionnaire listing 
ninety-four leisure-time activities (1) which they were 
doing; (2) which they did often; (3) which they had done 
more of during the previous year; (4) which they had done 
less of; (5) which they would like to do. The information 
thus obtained was supplemented by personal interviews. 

Reading newspapers and magazines proved the diversion 
of the largest number, 3977 people indulging in this ac- 
tivity, while conversation was the activity of the smallest 
number—2735. Between these two the diversions reported 
by the most people were in the order named: the radio, the 
movies, visiting or entertaining, reading books of fiction, 
motoring, swimming, writing letters, reading non-fiction 
books. 


Nese reading newspapers and magazines and listening 

to the radio led the list in the answers as to what people 
did often, with the cinema, visiting or entertaining, reading 
fiction and non-fiction books, motoring, swimming, writing 
letters and conversation completing the list of the ten most 
popular pursuits. 

Altogether the number of different leisure activities 
averaged twenty-five per individual. Bridge at home, pic- 
nicking, attending the legitimate theater, parties or socials, 
and hiking were fairly numerous, each having more than 
two thousand adherents. Family parties were indulged in 
by almost two thousand individuals. Playing tennis and 
serious study were in close competition for nineteenth 
place. Music, drama and crafts, as well as games, sports and 
outing activities ranked low. 

Loafing was far down the list. Playing in bands or 
orchestras was near the bottom, along with croquet, eve- 
ning school, archery and raising chickens. Taking part in 
political, church or civic activities rated 1747 devotees, 
occupied twenty-fourth position in point of numbers re- 
porting, but stood in fifteenth place from the point of view 
of frequency of participation. 

Plainly these recreations—especially the ones indulged in 
often—center mainly in or about the home, cost little or 
nothing, and are individual and quiet or passive. Group 
participation, social intercourse and physical activity are 
signally lacking. 

Judging from these findings, the number of persons 
reached by the programs of recreational and educational 
agencies is small compared with those who participate in 
activities carried on individually, either at home or in in- 
formal outside activity. Further inquiry as to the reasons 
for this should prove interesting. 

What do people want to do? According to these five 
thousand people, not what they are doing—tennis, swim- 
ming, boating, playing. golf, camping, caring for flower 
gardens, playing musical instruments, motoring, theater- 
going, and ice-skating received the highest number of votes, 
with hiking, taking part in amateur dramatics, fishing and 
listening to the radio also ranking high. Unlike their present 
activities, these preferences, chiefly away from the home, 
call for vigorous and even strenuous physical exertion. As 
.Prof. Jesse Steiner concluded in Americans at Play, at heart 
the people of the United States are not “‘spectators.” 

With one or two exceptions the ten most desired diver- 
sions are obtainable only at some financial cost for equip- 
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ment, instruction or admission fees. More than half, and 
those desired by the largest number, involve facilities 
organization, leadership or other special provision by public 
or private agencies of the community. Obviously the job o 
providing inexpensive opportunities for people to do what 
they would enjoy away from their homes is still largely to 
be tackled. 

Again home activities and others costing little showed the 
greatest gain in answer to the question asto changesi in theuse 
of leisure in a year’s time. A large increase in educational 
interests was indicated. In general, financial limitations 
rather than choice dictated the change in people’s use of 
leisure. Among the reasons given frequently for discontinu-. 
ing outside group activities were “lack of funds”; “no 
proper clothes’; “inadequate facilities in the neighbor- 
hood”; “no money for carfares”; “added duties and re- 
sponsibilities due to enlarged households”; “over-time 
work”’; “too discouraged or worried because of loss of job to’ 
concentrate on anything.” 

Judging by the Newark and Boston people who consti- 
tuted nearly a half of the individuals included in the survey, 
the full-time employed have had a diminishing variety and 
frequency of leisure-time activities. The reason for this is a 
matter for speculation, though it may be pertinent to note 
as revealed by interviews that they were required to work 
long hours at low wages (the inquiry was completed before 
the new industrial codes went into effect), or were helping 
relatives or actually caring for relatives in their homes, or 
because of fear of unemployment saving every possible 
penny. Furthermore, it should be noted that two thirds 
were women and girls whose activities are likely to be more 
restricted than men’s. 

The part-time employed group had the best-balanced rec- 
reation diet both with respect to home and outside interests. 
This group strengthened its leisure-time experiences during. 
the depression, indicating that added leisure resulting from 
part-time employment makes possible and is being used for 
a richer recreational life. 

The entirely unemployed and those only occasionally 
employed were in the least favorable position, obviously 
handicapped by lack of funds, clothing and home facilities 
as well as mental condition arising from unemploy- 
ment. Many types of activities were entirely closed to 
them. 


IF this inquiry is any index, the American people are less 
satisfied than heretofore with vicarious enjoyment of sport, 
of outdoor life and the arts, and want to participate them- 
selves. The laissez-faire theory of leisure obviously gathers 
no support from this study. Personal initiative or commer- 
cial enterprise cannot fully meet the need. Commynity 
planning for these satisfactions on a large scale is necessary. 
Municipalities and counties should multiply their tennis 
courts, and swimming-pools, extend their bathing-beaches 
and golf courses, and make ampler provisions for boating 
and fishing. People will attend the theater more frequently 
when the price of tickets is made more reasonable. More art 
classes, orchestras and drama groups under public and 
private auspices are needed. Opportunities for recreation 
and study must be brought to the neighborhoods where 
people live and made inexpensive. Although a return of 
prosperity would restore buying power for some and enable 
them to satisfy their wants, the things that the majority 
desire are not by and large in their power as individuals to 
secure. Leisure must be further socialized. 
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. the beadle, felt very badly because, as he said, 
| “speaking of Oliver Twist, “And notwithstanding a 
offered reward of ten pound, which was afterwards in- 
creased to twenty; notwithstanding the most superlative 
and, I may say, supernat’ral exertions on the part of this 
parish, we have not been able to discover who his father is, 
or what was his mother’s settlement.”’ We feel very sorry 
for Mr. Bumble, in fact we feel very sorry for all the pres- 
ent-day Bumbles, in the person of officials who are more 
concerned with finding legal loopholes through which 
destitute people can be passed on to another town and 
state than they are in the relief of human distress. 

We feel sorry for them because they are that way. They 
have been brought up on the theory, “no settlement, no 
assistance.” Imagine their consternation to find on their 
relief lists, individuals who have invaded the sacred pre- 
cincts of their township and who have had the audacity to 
be cold and hungry—and without a settlement! They are 
as outraged as the original Mr. Bumble. 

Quite recently I read the “‘poor relief” laws of the various 
states. When I had finished a doubt assailed me. Perhaps I 
had misread the title, and had been reading about the 
“support, discipline and keeping out of lepers.”’ But I was 
not mistaken, the title was clear, “The support of paupers 
and the keeping out and discipline of paupers.”’ There is no 
mistaking the spirit of these laws. The contempt and 
callous indifference that generally pervades them is such 
that it is incredible that in this year 1934 they are still a 
determining factor in the treatment of those unfortunate 
citizens opprobriously defined, by statute, as paupers. 

What is a pauper? According to the law books, “any 
poor and indigent person who is dependent on public or 
private relief for support.’”’ Such “‘paupers” may be aided 
if they have a settlement but (beneficent law) ‘‘may not be 
confined with ball and chain except where they may be 
necessary . . .” (Rhode Island) nor may they be hired out 
at auction (North Carolina). Now we all know that balls 
and chains are not going to be used; and know that no 
more auctions are going to be held—those are merely un- 
pleasant reminders of an unpleasant past. But with the 
legal definition of pauper goes the law of settlement under 
which the pauper claims the relief on which he is depend- 
ent, and that law of settlement is just as present and just 
as plaguing today as it was in the day of Mr. Bumble. 

What is a settlement? It is a product of Elizabethan 
England, originally planned to fix the responsibility for the 
support of the poor upon certain parishes. This statute, 

43 Eliz. 2., created for the first time the position of “‘over- 
seer of the poor’’. According to Blackstone’s Commentaries 
(Vol. iv. 361,) it was supposed to work wonders. Let us 
quote: 
. . . and if every poor man and his family were regularly em- 
atl and allowed the whole profits of their labor; a spirit of 
usy cheerfulness would soon diffuse itself through every cottage. 
. . . This appears to have been the plan of the statute of Queen 
Elizabeth in which the only defect was confining the management 


[ you know your Dickens you know that Mr. Bumble, 
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By THOMAS E. MURPHY 
Secretary Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 


of the poor to small parochial districts which are frequently 
incapable of furnishing proper work or providing an able director. 


According to this same writer a different plan was 
adopted after the restoration by the statute 13 and 14 Car. 
II and a legal settlement was declared to be gained by 
“birth inhabitancy, apprenticeship or service for forty 
days.” 

Not particularly good in ancient provincial England, this 
remains the framework of our settlement laws—under 
which we are coping in the United States of America in 
the year 1934, and in the fifth winter of depression with 
conditions in forty-eight states and innumerable cities, 
towns and counties. Just to make it harder each of the 
states has made its own rules for the game of “‘settlement, 
settlement, who’s got a settlement?” 

Until a few years ago you could live in Rhode Island for 
fifty years consecutively, in one town, and never gain a 
settlement. Now you have merely to live for ten consecu- 
tive years in one city or town and accept no aid during that 
period. In Connecticut, you may, if you are a “foreigner,” 
be admitted to the inner circle upon the “‘vote of the 
inhabitants of the town or by the consent of the justices of 
the peace and the selectmen;” if you are a native American 
you can get in by owning real property in fee, to the amount 
of $334 (and how that figure was reached I cannot guess), 
or by residence of one year, plus the above mentioned vote. 
If you happen to be one of those unfortunates not voted in, 
and happen to lose your job, the justice of the peace may 
issue a warrant to any policeman and order you removed 
from the state. In the sovereign state of Alabama, the 
members of the court are charged with the duty of seeing 
that settled paupers are prevented from “‘strolling from one 
district to another.” 


HE truth is, our poor relief laws would be vastly amus- 

ing if they were not so shocking in light of present con- 
ditions. During our days of prosperity we could afford to 
chuckle over the quaint language which describes the poor 
and indigent person, protects him against balls and chains 
and auction blocks, and prevents his “‘strolling’’. But the 
quaint phraseology becomes tragic when it serves to bul- 
wark shortsighted public officials in refusing assistance to 
hapless families for whom the community has moral, if not 
legal responsibility. 

Here is an example of what can—and does—happen: 
John Doe resides in the city of Providence for seven years; 
he moves to Newport and lives there nine years, thence to 
Pawtucket for eight years. Having lost his job and hearing 
of great industrial activity in a neighboring state, he packs 
up his small belongings and “strolls” across the line. After 
a few months futile searching for work he applies to the 
Transient Bureau. They wire back to his home state, and in 
reply get: “John Doe has no settlement in this state.” 
Poor John has lived in Rhode Island continuously for 
twenty-four years, but under the law he is a man without 
a settlement. Meanwhile some local official pats himself on 
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the back and chuckles with glee; he has prevented another 
“pauper” from returning. 

The constitution may or may not be “the refuge of 
rogues,” but it is certain that the settlement law is the 
refuge of the small-minded, whose sole idea, even after 
these four demoralizing years, is to slip out of as much 
responsibility as possible. State officials, and others of 
broader gauge find their efforts to do anything constructive 
thwarted by a set of statutes, outmoded fifty years ago. All 
they can do is to persuade, coax or beseech local authorities 
to accept their moral obligations. 

I daresay the principal difficulty in this connection is 
encountered in New England. When that section of these 
United States was founded anyone who lived more than a 
few miles away was an “outlander,” sniffed at with sus- 
picion. This standoffishness yes, and frugality, is reflected 
in the conservatism of the settlement laws. Rhode Island, 
of course, heads the list with a ten-year requirement; 
Connecticut with its voting clause is deserving of honorable 
mention; Maine has provision for awarding a settlement 
after “five years’ residence without receiving supplies”, 
and even Massachusetts whose record is otherwise good, 
requires five years’ continuous residence. New Hampshire 
has, within a year, reduced its requirements to five years. 
Compare this to Iowa, Michigan, New York, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and others who require a year or less continuous 
residence. 


interest if it did not consume so much of the attention of 
local officials and did not have within it such serious future 
complications for great numbers of unemployed now driven 
to the necessity of accepting relief though no one in his 
right mind would call them paupers. 

Not long ago a very young and naive man suggested that 
under the laws of a certain state, all persons receiving relief 
were legal paupers, and that the relief they were receiving 
might debar them from securing a settlement in years to 
come. He suggested that the law be changed, and that all 
unemployment relief be designated by statute as separate 
and apart from “poor relief”. Alas those suggestions were 
distorted by a political campaign and were lost in a sea of 
emotional gush. But about five years from now, some two- 
by-four official is going to disclaim responsibility for a 
family, by saying, “Settlement lost in 1932-1933 by receipt 
of public relief’. And he will chuckle to himself at his own 
acumen in discovering this loophole. Impossible, you 
think? Too technical? If you think anything is too technical 
let me tell you the story of—well, call her Susan Saunders, 
right out of current files. 

Susan, aged 71, sick and feeble, is the last member of a 
good old New England family. Her eight brothers and 
sisters, all taxpayers in their day, are dead. Writes the 
State Department of Welfare to the director of poor relief, 
town of R.: 


filers matter of settlement would be of only academic 


Miss Saunders was born in what is now the town of W. Her 
father owned real estate there. She left W. in 1905 and moved to 
E. where she stayed until 1908. She then moved to R. and stayed 
there continuously for a period of over ten years without receiving 
aid of any sort and is, consequently entitled to a settlement in 
your town. 


Replies the director of poor relief, Town of R., 


I have been to quite a little trouble and some expense to get at 
the facts in regard to the settlement of Susan Saunders... 


Tree 8 U'R Yee 


April 193. 


[Details of early movings] . . . and in the latter part of April 
1908 moved on to what we know as the Elijah Hoxie farm in th 
Town of R. and lived there. This place changed hands several 
times and came into the hands of Thomas Saunders who in 
December 1917 issued a notice drawn by Nathan B. Young, 
attorney, warning her to vacate these premises on the first of 
April 1918. This notice was served on her December 24, 1917, and 
so, if she came to this place as she says she did in the latter part 
of April 1908, and went away on the first day of April 1918, she 
did not live there ten years but lacked some weeks of it, therefore 
we cannot assume any responsibility for her care. 


os 


The state again addresses the director of poor relief: 


The writ that was served by Nathan Young was not enforced 
and she remained in occupation of that house two years after 
the service of the writ, after which she left voluntarily, which 
establishes the incontrovertible fact that she was a resident of — 
your town for about twelve years. 


Nothing daunted, the director replies: 


I know every place where she has lived since she came from W. 
into the town of E. in 1905. I also know when she came to the 
Hoxie farm in R. having had an all-day auction sale on that farm 
a few days after she came. She says she moved on to this farm the 
latter part of April and I have good reason to believe it was the 
very last day of April 1908. I have in my possession a warrant 
issued by Justice Nathan Young and duly served upon her 
to leave this place on or before the first day of April 1918 and 
Thomas Saunders who then owned and still owns the place says 
she left the place on that warrant. So you see, she lacked some 
weeks, or about a month of living ten years continually in the 
town of R. and thus has no settlement here. 


But why prolong it. The conclusion is that by dint of 
great effort and research the Town of R. finds the letter of 
the law to stand on, and there it stands and what becomes 
of poor old Susan Saunders is nobody’s business. 

What is the answer? First off, the word “settlement,” 
with its tradition of pettiness, meanness and cruelty should 
be outlawed. The claim for relief should be on residegce 
determined by any of the usual methods, the fact that a 
man has registered to vote, that he has occupied a house 
with his family and furniture for a certain, not too long © 
period of time. Conceivably common sense and common 
humanity might be a factor in the decision for we have 
passed the stage where everyone outside the village en- 
virons is an outsider, and may as well reconcile ourselves 
to taking care of those who are in need regardless of settle- 
ment. 


We FERA, through its state transient bureaus is cut- 
ting away a lot of red tape from local procedures, and, 
backed at the moment at least by public opinion, is forcing 
communities to accept the care of people in distress who have 
a natural and equitable claim on them. But the old laws, 
with their anomalies, their absurdities, their cruelties, 
remain on the books. There can be no permanent reform 
in the “support . . . and discipline of paupers’”—and in 
most states every unemployed person in receipt of federal 
aid is technically just that—until these old stupid laws of 
the Elizabethan era are replaced with modern uniform 
legislation which will obliterate the pompous provincialism 
of the present day Bumbles. 

Some years ago The Survey published a cartoon of a 
child drowning in a sea of neglect. Standing around, prim 
and tight lipped, were the various states each one saying 
“°Tain’t mine, she ain’t got a settlement.” Meanwhile, we 
suppose, the child drowned. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


_ More Power to the Labor Board 
I}CENATOR WAGNER’S Trades Disputes Bill (S. 2926) 


\ introduced early in the present session, proposes “to equal- 
ize the bargaining power of employers and employes, to en- 
courage the amicable settlement” of industrial controversy by 
making the National Labor Board a permanent agency, broad- 
ening and reinforcing its authority. ‘The most controversial 
portion of the measure is Section 5 which, as originally drawn, 
‘virtually outlawed the so-called company union. Specifically, 
‘it forbade the employer: 

‘to initiate, participate in, supervise or influence the formation, 
constitution, by-laws, other governing rules, operations, policies or 
elections of any labor organization. To contribute financial or other 
material support to any labor organization, by compensating anyone 
for service performed in behalf of any labor organization, or by any 
other means whatsoever, 


The hearings on the threatened strike of the automobile 
workers before the National Labor Board last month under- 
scored the need for definite restrictions, if there is to be 
any reality for workers in the guarantees of Section 7-a of the 
Recovery Act, assuring labor the right “to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing.” Meanwhile, the terms of the agreement settling the 
automobile controversy run counter to specific provisions of 
the ‘Trades Disputes Bill. Under that agreement, company 
unions, initiated and almost invariably financed by manage- 
ment, are placed on a level with unions formed and run by 
the workers themselves. 

Senator Wagner subsequéntly told the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee that to bring his bill into conformity 
with the President’s agreement in the automobile case, he 
would consent to changes permitting company unions, so long 
as “company-dominated unions” are declared to constitute 
“unfair labor practice for an employer.” This is a distinction 
difficult to establish in fact. 

Strong opposition to the bill, particularly on the part of trade 
associations, chambers of commerce and similar groups, has 
developed. It is possible that if the measure is modified in line 
with the automobile settlement, chances of its passage will 
be increased. Whether or not it is enacted at this session, 
the bill will serve a useful purpose if it helps make clear 
the organized opposition to any strengthening of the Ameri- 
can labor movement under Section 7-a of the Recovery Act. 


Modern Penology on Trial 
eee SPN years after the principles of Thomas Mott 


Osborne went on trial in New York State modern 
penology is brought again to the bar of public opinion, this 
time in the state of Massachusetts, in the person of Howard B. 
Gill, superintendent of Norfolk Prison Colony. This eight- 
year-old institution, operated on the theory that prisoners are 
men, hailed by authorities as “the most interesting piece of 
pioneer work in penology in America,” has fallen afoul a storm 
of criticism which threatens to damage its promising beginning 
if not to wreck its whole progressive program. Following 
charges of mismanagement Mr. Gill was “withdrawn” from 


active duty several months ago by Frederick J. Dillon, com- 
missioner of correction, while Francis X. Hurley, state audi- 
tor, was assigned by Governor Ely to investigate the whole 
situation. As a result of what Mr. Gill terms a “hit and run” 
inquiry, thirty-six allegations were filed and opportunity given 
Mr. Gill by means of a public hearing, to reply to them. It 
was apparent at this hearing, held under unfavorable condi- 
tions and touched up with the quips of Governor Ely and 
acerbities of counsel, that it was not Mr. Gill and the details 
of his administration that were under fire but the whole phi- 
losophy which he and Norfolk represent of the constructive 
rehabilitation of prisoners, man by man. 

At this writing a decision on the removal or retention of 
Mr. Gill has not been announced. Meantime a strong body 
of public opinion, not adequately reflected it is said, in Boston 
newspapers, has shown itself determined that whether one 
person goes or stays Norfolk itself, with all that it represents 
in progressive prison policy, shall go on. 


Labor Starts Rebuilding London 


N ITS determination “to regenerate the civic life of the 

metropolis, and build a worthier and nobler city” the 
Labour Party, which has recently won a substantial majority 
in the London County Council, announced its intention of © 
building 100,000 cheap homes. This is a new departure in 
English housing history, for although that county has since 
1920 been among the leaders in a campaign for decent hous- 
ing, having actually cooperated with local authorities in the 
building of over two million new dwellings, the impetus has 
come entirely from the national government. It is interesting 
to note that, unlike the multiple dwellings built by the former 
socialist government in Vienna, the London buildings, in 
accordance with English tradition, will be individual houses. 


The Doctors and Compensation 


Pe eS ED by Governor Herbert H. Lehmann 
and strongly endorsed by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, amendments to the workmen’s compensation law 
are before the New York State Assembly in a bill introduced 
by Assemblyman Jacob Livingston. The amendments are 
designed to correct abuses and inadequacies under the present 
law recently reported by a committee of distinguished physi- 
cians appointed by the governor. The most important change 
is to place in the hands of the county medical societies a large 
part of the responsibility for maintaining standards of profes- 
sional competence and conduct in the care of injured workers. 
A certificate authorizing a physician to give care under the 
law will be issued only after the county society has approved 
and specified his qualifications. County medical societies also 
will be responsible for inspection of the so-called compensation 
clinics. Injured workers may choose a physician from among 
those so enrolled and are not obliged to accept the services of 
an enrolled physician engaged by their employer. These and 
other provisions to eliminate shoddy and commercialized serv- 
ices—often actually amounting to racketeering—promise 
great benefit to workers under the compensation act. Insofar 
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as existing law permits, many of the provisions already have 
been put into force by the City of New York for injured city 
workers as a protection both to the city and the worker. The 
importance of the measure, however, goes further than com- 
pensation cases. In accepting responsibility for maintaining 
professional standards and a part in joint action through a 
Medical Advisory and Appeal Board, the organized medical 
profession would bring to public service a contribution which 
the doctors alone can give. 


Interstate Compacts 


REAKING down barriers of business competition which 

so often stand in the way of needed labor legislation, the 

plan of joint state action, an outgrowth of the Conference of 
Governors called by Governor Roosevelt in 1931, has re- 
sulted in organization for fact-finding and common effort by a 
group of northeastern states, by a group of southern states and 
in a bill to authorize interstate agreements in this field. The 


plan of interstate compacts on labor legislation looks toward - 


simultaneous action by normally competing states to regulate 
with substantial uniformity such controversial matters as child 
labor, minimum-wage standards, hours of work, night work 
and so on. The scheme and the progress to date were brought 
out at the hearings held late in March before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee on the bill (H.J.Res. 267) introduced by 
Representative McCormack of Massachusetts. As was there 
made clear, the present differences in labor provisions cause 
arbitrary differences in labor costs as between the states. In 
some states, business men are handicapped, in others given un- 
due advantage as the result of varying legislative standards. 
Interstate compacts offer a practical mechanism for correcting 
such inequalities and at the same time answer a leading argu- 
ment by powerful industrial and commercial interests against 
needed labor legislation. 

The Conference of Northeastern States now includes the 
New England states, New York and Pennsylvania. Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire last year estab- 
lished commissions on interstate compacts. The governors of 
the other states have sent representatives to the three meetings 
held since the first of the year. In the course of these confer- 
ences, both short-term and long-range legislative programs 
have been worked out, which are stated in full in the first an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts Commission (Room 416, 
State House, Boston.) 


Cash Relief 


NDER the pressure of social workers, symptomatic of 
what they can accomplish when they really do pull to- 
gether, New York’s Wicks Law, basic in the administration 
of unemployment relief in that state, has been amended to 
modify the compulsory rigors of relief in kind by permitting 
the use of cash relief “if and where approved by and under 
rules and regulations made and conditions specified by the 
[state Temporary Emergency Relief] Administration.” 
Thus, qualified by ifs and buts, the legal knot is cut by which 
communities and relief officials, however intelligent, were 
forced to deny to men and women in distress—because their 
opportunity for work and wage had disappeared—the right to 
manage so simple a detail of their personal lives as the choice 
of their own groceries. The TERA has not yet promulgated 
its rules and regulations for the new procedure, but as the 
amendment is generally interpreted it gives each county and 
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city relief authority the power to extend relief in cash or kind 
at its discretion depending on the circumstances and individ- 
uals in each case. Thus families which for any reason are 
clearly unable to manage their budget efficiently will continue 
to receive grocery orders while families which make a bad fist 
of it on cash relief may be put back on relief in kind. This of 
course puts a heavy responsibility on the judgment of the relief 
worker but it at least leaves room for the exercise of common 
sense which the old rule did not. 

There can be no doubt of the bitterness and resentment felt 
by the unemployed over the humiliations visited on them by 
the practices devised a hundred years ago, and still prevailing, 
for the discipline of chronic indigents. Through the vigorous 
agitation of social workers supported by the social intelligence 
of Governor Herbert H. Lehman a step has been taken to lift 
one of the worst of these, the grocery order, from the 357,000 
families on relief in New York State. But for the remainder of 
the country the grocery order remains, as William H. 
Mathews says, “a cloud darkening the whole scene of Ameri- 
can relief administration.” 


Emptying Firetraps 


N A cold morning last month following several dramatic 
tenement fires in New York City, the belongings of the 
first families who were forced to leave their former homes 
vacated by order of the Tenement House Department were 
moved in trucks supplied by the Police Department, with the 
help and advice of private social agencies. “Tenement-house 
Commissioner Post of New York is vigorously undertaking a 
campaign to close up thousands of buildings where conditions 
are in violation of the law, and to raze those beyond repair. 
Long considered one of the most effective methods of slum 
clearance, this is only one side of the picture, however, for 
decent new homes must be found for the displaced tenants. 
And here an interesting cooperative plan has been wayked 
out by the Tenement House Department with the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and private-welfare organizations, 
the two welfare agencies, public and private, taking responsi- 
bility for whatever social work is necessary in the moving. 
Called in as soon as a building is condemned, theirs is the job 
of investigating and assisting these families to move. 
Although few families have been moved as yet, the new 
system has functioned smoothly. No longer need they merely 
jump from the fire into the frying-pan by moving from one 
illegal building to another. Intelligent advice and Sere 
and even financial aid are now available. 


Compulsory Health Insurance, 


T THEIR annual conference in mid-March the distin- 
guished members of the Advisory Council of the Mil- 

bank Memorial Fund listened with the greatest attention to a 
plan for compulsory health insurance proposed for discussion 
by Dr. I. S, Falk of the Fund’s research staff. Such a plan, Dr. 
Falk estimated specifically, would cost very little more than 
Americans pay in the present hit-and-miss ways, but it would 
assure a vastly greater amount, range and distribution of 
adequate care. It must include as basic principles the right of 
free choice of physician, adequate payment of physicians, and 
professional administration of professional personnel and ac- 
tivities. It should be planned for darge groups, preferably ona 
state-wide basis, and open to all “to whom the private purchase 
of medical care brings variable costs which are burdensome 
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and which cannot be budgeted on an individual or family 
basis.” It should provide benefits in service only and not in 
cash. Alternative arrangements were suggested for the raising 
of funds through federal subsidy and taxation, state and local, 
or through some or all of these means combined with con- 
tributions from insured persons and employers. 

_ The Council, warmly commending the aims, reach and 
flexibility of the proposal, recommended that it be submitted 
for discussion by professional and lay groups—the latter in- 
cluding employers, employes, social workers and others. Copies 
of the conference proceedings will be sent on request by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 
‘Compulsory insurance on not only a state-wide, but a national 
basis was strongly advocated by a guest of the Council, Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York City, who pointed to state 
provisions against child labor as a sorry instance of efforts to 
bring progress piecemeal. Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief 
administrator, urged» the gathering to be bold. “You aren’t 
going to get health insurance if you expect people to do it 
voluntarily,” Mr. Hopkins declared. “I am convinced that 
by one bold stroke we could carry the American people along 
not only for health insurance but also for unemployment 
insurance. | think it could be done in the next eighteen 
months.” 


Humanized Immigration Service 


HE address at the recent dinner of the National Council 

on Naturalization and Citizenship of Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service Daniel W. Mac- 
Cormack confirmed the hopes of social workers who for years 
have pointed out grave injustices in the administration of the 
immigration law in vain. Trained as a soldier through many 
years of service in the Army, connected with the Panama 
Canal organization, traveling in behalf of the Army in Eng- 
land, France and Russia, director of internal revenue and 
grain controller for Persia during a famine period, this natu- 
ralized citizen, born in Scotland, has reorganized the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service on a basis that has won 
the plaudits of congressmen, social workers and other friends 
of the aliens (see, The New Deal and The Immigrant, page 
115). Commissioner MacCormack has voiced approval 
of reduction of naturalization fees, has pledged to further 
efforts to establish uniform regulations for naturalization and 
investigation of causes for denial of citizenship to aliens whose 
bread depends upon their securing this privilege, and has 
evidenced indignation at the “extra” legal obstacles placed in 
the path of simple, law-abiding applicants. 

Persian mothers taught their children to pray for “Dan 
Mirza” who fed them when they were starving. Alien fathers 
and mothers will add their blessings not only to “Colonel 
Dan” but also to the Madam Secretary who appointed him. 


Foods, Drugs and “Freedom” 


HANKS to the untiring perseverance of Senator Cope- 

land, S. 2800, the bill to amend and extend federal con- 
trol of foods and drugs, has been reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce and at this writing seems on its 
way to action. In spite of terrific battering the measure has 
received in its various stages at the hands of commercial food 
and drug and advertising interests (see Survey Midmonthly, 
Jovember 1933, p. 383; December, 4 P. 414; January 1934, 
p- 16; February, p. 48) S. 2800 remains a vast improvement 
over our present Sctarsten law. Evidence of that battering 
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appears in a new section of the bill as reported, specifically per- 
mitting artificial coloring of citrus fruit without a warning 
stamp; the unwary consumer of grapefruit or oranges could 
not know whether the tinge under his spoon was nature’s own 
or a dye. There is a most unfortunate deletion of an earlier 
section which would have prohibited advertising of drugs pur- 
porting to have an effect in the treatment of diseases such as 
cancer, tuberculosis, diphtheria, heart disease, appendicitis and 
other conditions in which self-medication is éspecially danger- 
ous. Provisions requiring disclosure of the formulas of drug 
products also have been omitted, and the section authorizing 
the secretary of agriculture to establish “an objectively deter- 
minable: minimum standard of quality and fill of container” 
for food has been weakened to read a “reasonable” standard. 

‘The immediate need is prompt and vigorous public support 


of the protection that the present bill does represent. Within 


the past weeks this measure, under its original name of the 
Tugwell Bill, has been singled out by Dr. William A. Wirt 
as a cardinal example of the way in which the New Deal is 
attempting to destroy “American liberty.” It seems ridiculous 
to suppose that any member of Congress believes that Ameri- 
cans wish freedom to eat adulterated foods or absorb poison 
with their cosmetics; “freedom” to be induced to spend money 
for drugs that cannot cure while a chance even for life may 
slip past, or “freedom” to buy food without standards of qual- 
ity to guide the purchase. Such has been the power of the lobby 
against the bill, however, and the power of advertising and 
other commercial interests to stifle adequate discussion in 
print, that a quick, pointed message to one’s senator and repre- 
sentative is the consumer’s only chance for protection. 


Social Work Today 


IX A smart typographical dress and twenty well-edited pages 

Social Work Today, “the voice of the rank and file in social 
work,” has made its initial appearance, sponsored by the Social 
Workers’ Discussion Club of New York, endorsed by similar 
groups in Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and Philadelphia. With 
“all of social welfare as its province”’ it promises to “promote 
an interest in the fundamental reorganization society must un- 
dergo to provide security for all and to support labor’s struggle 
for a greater measure of control as the basic condition for that 
reorganization.” 

The new bi-monthly publication (10 cents from Social 
Work Today, Station D, PO Box 154, New York) is edited by 
Jacob Fisher of the Bureau of Jewish Social Research. Sylvia 
Lieber is business manager. Contributing editors include 
Roger Baldwin, Gordon Hamilton, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Ira deR. Reid and Mary van Kleeck. Features of the first 
issue include lively and sharply contrasted reports of two 
Washington meetings—the American Association of Social 
Workers and the National Convention Against Unemploy- 
ment, articles by Mr. Lurie, Mr. Reid and J. K. Atkins, an 
open letter from Miss van Kleeck on the desirability of a Pro- 
fessional Workers Association to cooperate with industrial 
workers, and a detailed discussion by William Gordon of pro- 
tective organization among social workers in a situation where, 
“against the threat of unemployment and a depressed wage 
scale, collective bargaining offers the only bulwark.” 

There are undoubtedly in this troubled land many social 
workers even among the “predominantly middle-aged, pre- 
dominantly women” at whom Social Work Today takes a 
little fling, who “are sick of merely bearing witness.” They 
will find in Social Work Today a forthright expression of 
their impatience and of their pressure-mindedness. 
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Help for Homeworkers 


““ (XOOLIE” wages for homeworkers with the menace to labor 

standards, health and standards of living that they imply, 
and the enormous spread of industrial homework under the hard 
times, are discussed by Elmer F. Andrews, New York State indus- 
trial commissioner, urging the passage of a homework bill which 
embodies the principles of the “model legislation” proposed by the 
recent labor conference in Washington (see The Survey, March 
15, page 70). Commissioner Andrews estimates that there are 
30,000 homeworkers in New York, one million in the country as 
a whole. Under existing law, his department has control over 
homework performed in tenements, but “this work is now done in 
‘ one- and two-family houses, many of which are in small towns and 
villages.” Weekly earnings, which averaged $6.19 in 1928, “have 
been cut to as little as 25 cents a day for 14-hours work. Skilled 
embroidery workers are working long hours to earn from 50 to 75 
cents a day.”” New York’s Department of Labor has records of 2419 
homework contractors who send out work to homes within the state, 
some with as many as 2200 employes on their books. They send 
work to 26 other states, ‘The department has no record of employers 
who send all their work outside New York State. The proposed law 
provides the licensing of all homework manufacturers and contrac- 
tors, the fees to be used in defraying the expense of enforcing the 
law; licensing without charge of places where homework is done; 
certificates, without charge, for all homeworkers, The commissioner 
points out that: 


Under the terms of this bill, the regulation of sanitary conditions in 
places where homework is carried on would be in the hands of the local 
health authorities. The Labor Department would be charged with safe- 
guarding minimum-wage and child-labor standards, as required by 
the Labor Law. 


In Connecticut, an investigation by the State Minimum Wage 
Division of the lace industry showed that in September the average 
monthly wages for whole families of homeworkers were only 
$18.50. The median weekly family earnings ranged from $3.08 
to $4.20. The hours worked were long. More than a fourth of the 
families were on relief, A wage board has been called to set a mini- 
mum wage for homeworkers in the state. 


General Wits 


HOUSEHOLD employes fit into neither industrial nor white- 
collar categories, but their kinship with other wage-earners 
in common problems of wages, hours and lack of organization is 
increasingly felt by these employes themselves and by the US 
Department of Labor. A study was recently made in Chicago, based 
on data supplied by 250 employers and 250 employes, covering 
576 full-time workers, to discover “the character of the demand 
for household workers, particularly full-time workers; the character 
of the supply.” (Household Employment in Chicago, by B, Eleanor 
Johnson. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 106. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 10 cents.) 
The employing group complains of difficulty in getting efficient, 
“good-tempered” workers and of the high turnover. The report, 
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after listing some 20 tasks in addition to cooking, cleaning and 
laundry expected of the “general worker,” submits that “the won- 
der is not that there is a limited number of workers from which to 
choose but that there are any women and girls willing to do general 
work,” The extra tasks include wash auto, bathe and care for dogs 
and cats, care for furnace, care for fuel oil, clean-up yard, take 
down screens, carry luggage, go on errands, varnish furniture. 
Problems reported by employes center around lack of free time, 
treatment by employers, attitude of others toward their work, 
living conditions, On the basis of this study, Miss Johnson feels 
that: 
the extremely long working-day and irregular hours in many homes 
are unnecessary. According to at least half of the employers’ schedules, 
a working-day of about 10 hours on week days, including time for 
meals, and 6 hours on Sundays, seems a possibility. 


March of the Machine 


NESE Ne as they affect the hours and wages of workers, 
as well as the efficiency of production are considered in a 
recent study of a single industry, the makers of electric lamps. 
Though it is published as a government bulletin, the technical and 
statistical staffs of the plants studied gave thorough-going coopera- 
tion. (Technological Changes and Employment in the Electric 
Lamp Industry, by Witt Bowden. Bulletin of the US Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 593. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 10 cents.) 
What technical improvement may mean to the workers is shown 
in the opening paragraphs of the report. In 1920, 362,140,000 
lamps were made in the United States; in 1931, 503,350,000. In 
1920, the industry employed 17,283 workers in its assembly plants, 
where nearly 60 percent of its employes worked; in 1931, the 
workers in these plants had declined to 5817. Further, the man- 
hours per employe had declined even more sharply, the total man- 


hours falling from more than 36 million in 1920 to less than 12 


million in 1931. Here is a picture of unemployment and short time 
that will not be changed by industrial recovery. This bulletin, in- 
cidentally, is well written and illustrated, and gives hope that im- 
portant material collected by the Bureau is to be made available— 
even palatable—to the average citizen. ° 


Classes for Workers 


UT of the first conference on workers education ever called — 


‘ by the federal government have come many plans for such a 
program, developed with funds allocated by FERA. A national 
advisory committee is to be organized from the 60 members of the 


conference which was held under the joint auspices of the Depart- | 


ment of Labor and the Office of Education. Hilda W. Smith, spe- 
cialist in workers’ education, reports requests for help in organizing 
classes, in finding material and in training teachers in rural as well 
as in city communities. The Affiliated Schools, including Bryn 
Mawr and Wisconsin, have been enabled by a foundation grant to 
carry their summer program into the winter, cooperating with the 
FERA plans by conducting local demonstrations of workers’ ckasses 
and preparing new study material. Another small conference is to 
be held soon to discuss the question of resident schools for unem- 
ployed women wage-earners. Relief funds have been authorized for 
the maintenance expenses of such schools, 


Cost of Living in the District 


(30st of living for government employes in the District of 

Columbia was studied for four fall and winter months by the 
US Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the secretary of 
labor. The preliminary report of findings for December 1933 as 
compared with the first six months of 1928, showed a decline of 
14.6 percent. As a basis for this figure, information was obtained 
on the expenditures of different types of federal employes at both 
dates through detailed schedules filled-out in personal interview 
with employes whose names were chosen by lot, and through two 
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uestionnaires, one sent to all employes and one to a large sample, 
chosen by lot. 

In addition to the index for all employes, separate indexes were 
mputed for the families of three employe categories: custodial, 
ith salaries less than $2500, others with salaries less than $2500, 
ose with salaries of $2500 or more. An index was also set up for 
single individuals living in rented rooms, of whom there are about 
10,000 in the District. Taking the first six months of 1928 as 100, 
the indexes for these groups are: 


Custodial, with salaries less than $2500................--- 83.4 
Other employes with salaries less than $2500............... 85.1 
Menpioves with salaries Over $2500... .... 0... 000s cs sn ters 85.0 
Single individuals living in rented rooms.................. 88.0 


_ Commissioner Isador Lubin explains, in his preliminary report 
to the secretary of labor, that cost of living for single individuals 
has not gone down as far as for other groups because the cost of 
restaurant meals has not fallen as much as the cost of unprepared 
food purchased to be eaten at home. 


Safety First on PWA Jobs 


eve education campaigns in accident prevention, backed 
by compulsory safeguards, is announced by the PWA. Projects 
being constructed by states, counties, cities, towns and private 
corporations are covered. A Manual of Accident Prevention in Con- 
struction has been campiled by experts including consulting en- 
gineers, casualty insurance representatives, state officials carrying on 
safety-first work and others. This information on the best methods 
of organizing work, operating machinery and handling materials 
with the least danger to the workers will be used as a guide by PWA 
inspectors, each engineer capable of superintending construction 
jobs of the size and type to which he is assigned. Contractors who 
refuse to take “reasonable precautions” to insure the safety of their 
workers, the PWA announces, “‘will find themselves facing what- 
ever regulations may be necessary, and payless paydays until the 
regulations are complied with.” 

The bond contracts and grant agreements which control pay- 
ments to recipients of PWA allotments require that compensation 
insurance be furnished by the employer for injured workmen, and 
that the employer “give proof of such adequate insurance satisfac- 
tory to the government.” 


Two statistical analyses of the labor market in Philadelphia, one a 
study of 31,159 job applicants, the other a survey of changes in 
industry and occupation, are encouraging examples of the kind of 
information that may be expected from well-organized and well- 
staffed public-employment centers, (Thirty Thousand in Search 
of Work, by Gladys L. Palmer; Employment Trends in Philadel- 
phia, by Emmett H. Welch. Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg.) 


Cuixp Labor Facts and Figures, an arsenal of reliable information, 
is published by the Children’s Bureau (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Price 10 cents). It is revised to October 1933 and includes 
a history of child labor, child-labor statistics for this country, the 
kind of work done by child wage-earners and their working condi- 
tions, the legal regulation of child labor, including the provisions 
of NRA and the codes. The National Child Labor Committee 
announces the organization of a non-partisan committee to work 
for the ratification of the Child Labor amendment in New York 
State. Its chairman is Charles C. Burlingham. 


Report of a two-year study of the administration of the Wisconsin 
workmen’s compensation law has recently been completed by 
Ray A. Brown, professor of law at the state university. Professor 
Brown finds administration by a state industrial commission su- 
perior to administration by the common-law courts, but points out 
continuing need for the safeguards of-publicity, of rules which 
“exclude the personal element as far as possible,” and for an expert, 


experienced personnel. 
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EDUCATION 
Freedom for Teachers 


HAT constitutes academic freedom and how far it exists 

in one great public-school system is discussed by a committee 
of the American Civil Liberties in terms of actual cases, in a new 
booklet, What Freedom in New York Schools? (New York Aca- 
demic Freedom Committee, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, 
15 cents.) The committee finds that teachers have been “punished 
for organizing unemployed members of their own profession, for 
arousing public opinion against crowding in the schools, for defend- 
ing victimized colleagues, for addressing meetings, even for failing 
to refute charges made publicly against the educational authorities.” 
In support of the last statement, the committee quotes from the 
official report on the case of Alice Citron, a probationary teacher 
in a Manhattan school, denied a salary increment for being present 
at a Harlem Parent-Teacher meeting at which the Board of Educa- 
tion was criticized: 


There rests upon every teacher in the employ of the Board of Edu- 
cation a duty to defend the Board against unfounded, wild and reckless 
statements; . . . Miss Citron . . . made no protest against these 
statements. Quite the contrary. She joined in a denunciation of the 
Board of Education and she urged the audience to take part in mass 
action against the Board. Her failure to protest, and her attacks upon 
the Board were acts of disloyalty to the educational system, The Board 
of Education may not be subjected to attacks by one of its employes, 


A number of cases of such discipline are outlined, and also the 
situation in regard to compulsory military training, and the denial 
of the use of buildings to unpopular groups. 

A two-year investigation of the history of freedom in teaching 
has recently been completed for the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association by Howard K. 
Beale, formerly a member of the history faculty at Bowdoin and at 
Grinnell. A preliminary statement of his findings is included under 
the title, Dare Society Deny Its Teachers Freedom? in the current 
issue of Progressive Education. Mr. Beale summarizes the types of 
ideas suppressed, the factors and difficulties involved in securing 
freedom for teachers, and the social dangers of denying freedom 
to teachers in the classrooms and in “extra-curricular activities,” 


New Jersey School Costs 


Ne Jersey’s School Survey Commission, appointed in October 
1932, comes forward with a detailed program of public- 
school economies, a plea for more equitable distribution of state aid 
for education, and for a state guarantee of $13 for each elementary 
pupil, $22 for each highschool pupil. The commission, which has 
made its investigations under the direction of Dr. Paul R. Mort 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, urges immediate 
repeal of the state property tax for schools, and the raising of 
$18 million from other taxes for the support of the schools, 
Among the suggested economies are: slightly larger classes in the 
elementary grades and elimination of small classes in academic sub- 
jects in highschool; decrease in the number of janitorial-engineer 
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employes; better utilization of buildings and more careful opera- 
tion; reorganization of rural school districts into larger and more 
economical units; reorganization of transportation to eliminate 
waste. The commission sees the most serious situations in the New 
Jersey schools as the curtailment of educational opportunity in the 
hardest pressed communities, the accumulation of current debt, 
“the impairment of efficiency and morale caused by the non- 
payment of salaries.” 


For Nazi Exiles 


HE situation that called it into being, and what it has accom- 

plished in its first seven months’ work, is effectively set forth in 
the recent report of the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
German Scholars. President Livingston Farrand of Cornell is head 
of the committee. As of January 1, the committee had grants for 
placing 36 scholars, 24 of whom had on that date been placed. All 
the grants were made at the request of colleges and universities, and 
the institutions were left wholly free to select scholars according to 
their individual requirements. In addition, the committee has 
supplied information and assisted in negotiations which have re- 
sulted in the placement of ten German scholars toward whose 
salaries the committee does not contribute. Of the scholars placed at 
the time the report was drawn up, 18 are Jews, 5 are individuals 
whose racial origin is not known to the committee, 1 is non-Jewish. 
The report comments: 


To believe that all the victims of the new regime in Germany are 
Jews is a serious error. As is now well known, Jews in concentration 
camps are distinctly in the minority, numbering, it is generally be- 
lieved, about 15 percent. Among scholars, however, the number is 
distinctly higher, But even among these, so far as the emergency com- 
mittee is able to discover, not less than 20 percent of the 1100 scholars 
whose applications are in its files are Gentile. 


Adults at School 


Ho” more than 90,000 persons have taken part in a municipal 

program in adult education in Des Moines is told in a brief 
report on the first year of the project. The public forum is the 
method used, and meetings, some weekly, some monthly, were held 
for thirty-seven weeks of the first year. The topics were of current 
interest in the fields of economics, politics and foreign affairs, with 
a 45-minute address by the forum leader, and free discussion be- 
tween leader and audience. Neighborhood forums, held in ele- 
mentary school buildings, are in charge of resident forum leaders. 
For the central forums, which meet in highschool auditoriums, out- 
side leaders carry on a connected series of topics for a short period 
of five or six weeks. City-wide forums, meeting once a month, are 
addressed by visiting lecturers. The Des Moines experiment, 
planned by John W. Studebaker, superintendent of schools, is 
supervised by the Board of Education. It is financed for an experi- 
mental period by grants from the American Association for Adult 
Education. ; 


More About Movies 


pre steps toward better moving-picture-theater pro- 

grams, particularly from the point of view of the children, are 
contemplated by the Motion Picture Research Council, of which 
Mrs. August Belmont was recently elected president. Basing its 
work on the Payne Fund research on the movies (see Survey 
Graphic, May 1933) the council will attempt first to abolish 
“block booking” and “blind selling.” Under these devices, pro- 
ducers require theater managers to buy their pictures in large blocks 
before they are produced. The council feels that “once this free- 
dom of choice is established, local groups may select the best pictures 
for their theaters and exclude the worst, and also make up special 
programs suitable for children.” 

The council urges further the production of more movies de- 
signed for children. With 11 million children under 14 attending 
the movies weekly and 28 million under 21, the council points to 
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the findings of the Payne Fund that 70 percent of the subjects 
treated in the pictures are “crime and love as interpreted by the 
movies.” The headquarters of the council are at 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Destructive Use of Leisure 


EARTILY endorsing opportunities for the “creative use of 

’ leisure,” particularly for the unemployed, the Employment | 
Stabilization Research Institute of the University of Minnesota’ 
nevertheless points out some of the hazards and disappointments in 
volved in indiscriminate enrollment in commercial correspondence” 
courses (Commercial Correspondence Courses and Occupational - 
Adjustments of Men, by Charles Bird and Donald G. Paterson. 
Price 50 cents, from the Institute). The bulletin is based largely on 
case histories of 294 unemployed individuals who reported enroll- 
ment in “learn by mail” courses, All but 11 of these men were tak- 
ing occupational, as contrasted with cultural courses. The median 
cost of the courses (half more, half less) was $120. Of the 235 who 
reported that they had terminated their school contracts, only 6 per- 
cent had finished their courses. The writers hold that an important 
cause of this high academic mortality was failure by the schools to 
select men with “sufficient ability to pursue the courses offered or 
to give adequate vocational counsel.” Less than 30 percent of the 
group had ever been engaged in an occupation designated by the 
name of the chosen correspondence course. Many men in unskilled 
and semi-skilled occupations attempted courses in accounting, busi- 
ness management and engineering. Judged by tests of academic 
ability, occupational skill, occupational history, “men registering in 
correspondence courses are attempting forms of training far beyond 
their capacities of assimilation.” 

The writers point to the need for personnel bureaus in connec- 

tion with the schools, with skilled vocational guidance. 


Until they undertake this service, efforts of the hit-or-miss variety 
coupled with intensive advertising and sales campaigns must continue 
to brand most of these schools as merely profit-making institutions. 
. . . They are contributing to the formation of an unhappy and mal- 
adjustment citizenry. 


Wisconsin public officials successfully protected the state’s radio 
station from the efforts of commercial stations to put it off thé air. 
The extent to which citizens will support their own stations was 
shown by the flood of letters, resolutions and petitions that poured 
in to the radio commission from individuals and organizations. 
Among the popular continuous features carried by the state-owned 
station are: the Wisconsin School of the Air, broadcasts for class- 
room use; the College of the Air, for young people out of school; 
the farm program arranged by the State College of Agriculture; the 
Homemakers’ Hour. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the American Association for Adult 
Education will be held in Washington, D. C., May 21-24. Head- 
quarters will be at The Shoreham. About 300 educators from all 
parts of the country are expected to attend. 3 


YoutH WEEK, “a period during which communities all over the 
world will arrange programs devoted to the development and pres- 
ervation of character in the coming generation,” is announced for 
April 28—May 5. A manual with information and suggested ob- 
servances may be secured from the National Youth Week Commit- 
tee, Room 820, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


A sECOND summer institute for social progress will be held at 

Wellesley College, July 7-21. The 1934 theme will be The Role 
of Government in Economic Life. Last year, 19 states and 56 voca- 
tions were represented at the first session. The institute, which is’ 
separate from the college and from the Alumnae Association, is 

operated by a board made up of educators, men of affairs and 

Wellesley graduates. The fees are moderate. Information may be 

secured from Arthur Walworth, 931 Center Street, Newton Center, 

Mass, f 


The County Welfare Unit 


URRENT agitation among social workers for the county as 

a unit of welfare organization is pointed-up by a report from 
Buffalo, N. Y., of a county survey, made by a special committee 
of the Council of Social Agencies, so broad in its scope and so com- 
prehensive in its recommendations that it may well serve as a 
criterion for similar studies whatever their differences of legal 
background and established organization. 

The committee was primarily concerned with county welfare 
services but found that it was impossible to frame any plan for 
reorganizing them which did not take into account various other 
divisions of the county government. The recommendations of the 
report (20 cents from the Council, 70 West Chippewa Street, 
Buffalo) discuss therefore departments of social welfare, health, de- 
tention, parks and recreation, a court of domestic relations, mothers’ 
allowances and the amalgamation of city and county relief organiza- 
tions. 

The committee proceeded on the policy that a long-time, prac- 
tical plan, “which is also as nearly ideal as possible,” should be pro- 
posed and assumed that “‘the welfare of the citizens of Erie County 

. would be constantly held paramount as far as consistent with 
the principles of sound economy in government.” 

In Pennsylvania, where the fight for a modern county welfare 
system has long been waged, the Public Charities Association has 
proposed the following principles: 


The establishment in every county of an appointed unpaid welfare 
board of citizens. 

Appointment by the board of a paid director technically qualified 
for public-welfare administration. 

Administration by the board of poor relief, mothers’ assistance, old- 
age assistance, blind pensions, care of dependent and neglected children 
and certain other welfare services. 

Appropriation of both state and local. funds for administration by 
the boards. 

Supervision of county boards by the state in order to safeguard the 
administration of state funds and to develop uniform standards of 
service. 


Certified Relief Workers 


NE little line in the law that created the Ohio Relief Commis- 
sion, plus a resolution of that body, put that state into the 
position, unique so far as this department knows, of having through- 
out all its county emergency relief organizations only workers cer- 
tificated by the State Department of Public Welfare through its 
Division of Charities, Mary Irene Atkinson, director. 
_ The law permitted the commission to ask state departments for 
service and requires these departments to comply with such re- 
quests. The commission promptly asked the Division of Charities to 
pass on the qualifications of relief workers and to certify them on the 
basis of academic background and professional experience. Five 
categories of personnel were set up: genefal supervisor of case work, 
case-work supervisor, senior case worker, junior case worker and 
investigator, and no one could go on the payroll unless certified. 


a 
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Hectic times followed for Miss Atkinson and several members of 
the American Association of Social Workers drafted to help work 
out a basis of certification which would take into account the stand- 
ards of the Association as well as the personnel categories of the 
commission. In order to give value to certain equivalents for tech- 
nical requirements and to provide flexibility, certificates issued to 
persons qualifying above the investigator group were graded as 
regular, special and provisional. 

To date Miss Atkinson has signed and sealed with the golden 
insignia of the state, 832 certificates and 528 approval blanks, the 
latter to investigators, good for a three months’ period. The “whirl 
at certification” has been effective, she says, as a means of securing 
qualified personnel and as an additional defense against local politi- 
cal pressure. Qualified social workers are now on full-time duty in 
counties that never before knew professional service except in their 
contacts with the state department. An interesting byproduct. has 
been the opportunity afforded for interpreting personnel standards | 
to public officials. The question now confronting social workers is 
how the gains in standards of personnel can be consolidated and in- 
corporated into the permanent social program of the counties and 


communities, 
Children Must Live 


peat a gallant fight is being made by child-welfare workers 

throughout the country on behalf of children more than ever 
dependent and neglected under the weight of the depression, is 
not news except as evidence accumulates of its vigor and per- 
sistence in the face of discouragement and of growing need, The 
Mid-West Conference of Children’s Workers, held recently in 
Chicago under the aegis of the Child Welfare League of America, 
threw its hat in the ring with a statement addressed to FERA and 
Childrens’ Bureau officials and to the continuation committee of the 
Conference on Emergency Needs in Child Care held in Washing- 
ton in December. 

The statement, in effect a platform, defines governmental re- 
sponsibility for mothers’ aid and child'care and outlines standards 
for the use of federal and state funds for these purposes. It urges 
that competent staff experienced in children’s work be added to 
the FERA and to state relief commissions to serve as watchdogs 
of the needs and rights of children, to stimulate states to the dis- 
charge of their legal responsibility, particularly in relation to 
mothers’ aid, and to help formulate FERA policies to meet special 
needs of children when state and local funds are exhausted. 


Ox-Cart Poor Laws 


ANY lingering complacence over America’s solicitude for its 

economically disinherited citizens is due to fall before the 
composite picture of Elizabethan philosophy and colonial practice 
presented by the digest of existing state poor-relief laws compiled 
by the American Public Welfare Association and published (25 
cents) by the Public Administration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. Beginning with Alabama and ending with Wyoming the 
main provisions of the laws clearly show how long is the road to be 
traveled before we arrive at any uniform concept of responsibility, 
let alone a uniform standard of service. 

In a number of states, binding out the poor, both children and 
adults, and selling their services for a year, is still permitted. In 
others county boards may let out the care of the poor to the lowest 
bidder. The old term “pauper,” long banished from social work, 
is still the rule. Eleven of the states deny paupers the right to vote. 
Here they are: Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas and 
West Virginia. 

In only seven states does the state itself take any responsibility 
for overseeing the township or county care of dependents and few 
have any effective machinery for supervision. Financial responsi- 
bility when it exists at all is limited to care of state poor who have 
no local settlement. 

“Opinions differ,” says Frank Bane, director of the APWA, 
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“as to whether fundamental changes in the poor laws may best be 
effected by repeal and the enactment of new statutes or whether a 
general overhauling by extensive amendments will suffice. But as 
they stand now, most of these laws are survivals of the ox-cart.” 


What Makes Status—and Why 


Wet is it that gives a social agency stability, security and a 
set position? What are the processes involved: in the acquisi- 
tion of community confidence, that contribute to the rise or fall, the 
gains or losses, the commendations or disapprovals incurred by an 
organization? What, in short, determines the status of a welfare 
agency in its milieu? 

Criteria of measurement for answering these questions are 
offered in a monograph, described as a psycho-sociological study, 
Status and Social Welfare Organizations, by Samuel Haig Jameson, 
published as Social Research Study No. 1 of the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles (60 cents). 

From a careful study of the life history of 108 social agencies of 
widely varying types Mr. Jameson induced fifteen criteria which 
after exhaustive analysis and test he submitted for rating to some 
160 executives throughout the country. By one of those mathemati- 
cal manipulations so simple to statisticians he arrived at a ranking 
for the fifteen factors which create status. At the top of the list 
stands, To meet a socially recognized need. At the foot stands, Age. 
Between, in order of significance are: Present: controlling con- 
stituents, Professional standards, Financial conditions, Clientele, 
Popularity among agencies, Institutional affiliation, Chest member- 
ship, Support of civic and religious bodies, Governmental recog- 
nition, Range of Appeal, Publicity, Original organizing group and 
Membership. 

The monograph has a foreword by Prof. Emory S. Bogardus in 
which he credits Mr. Jameson with being the first of the research- 
ers “to apply the concept of status to social-welfare agencies and 
to make clear ways in which status plays a significant social role.” 


The Child Comes First 


"THE miserable business of divided custody for the children of 

divorce, with the fruits of which social workers frequently 
must deal, has been given a new slant by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case known in legal parlance 
as State ex rel. Lois Larson, Respondent, vs. Albert P. Larson, 
Appellant. The Larsons were divorced in Iowa, the custody of their 
young daughter being awarded to each parent alternately for six- 
month periods. But Mrs. Larson moved to Minnesota and it was 
her effort to keep the child permanently that formed the nib of 
the legal action. 

It is not possible to follow here the legal arguments, clearly as 
they are stated by The Survey’s correspondent, Charles E. Dow 
of the Children’s Protective Society of Minneapolis, by which the 
court established jurisdiction and reached the decision to leave the 
child with its mother. Mr. Dow says: 


The practical lesson for social workers is that their right to the 
custody of any child committed to their care may not, and probably 
does not, extend beyond the borders of the state whose courts gave 
them such custody. Once the child is outside that state a new guardian 
may be appointed in the new jurisdiction and the custody ‘thus pass 


ae hands—hands which may not work for the well-being of the 
child. 


The decision in the case, written by the new chief justice, John 
P. Devaney, brought joy to Minnesota social workers. It read al- 
most like a Children’s Charter and held the child’s welfare as para- 
mount to every other consideration. 


Tue Curriculum in Probation Work of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, Rev. Raymond W. Murray, director, has issued its second 
annual selected bibliography for probation and parole officers (free 
on request to Father Murray) including books emphasized in the 
training of college men for the correctional field. 
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Civic Candor : 


NLY two cities in the United States “have destroyed their 
public-health organizations as has Birmingham,” to quote 
Birmingham’s Health, monthly bulletin of the Jefferson County, 
Alabama, Board of Health. Instead of the $1 per capita per year 
recommended by public-health authorities as the minimum essen- 
tial for fundamentals of public-health service, or the 70-cent aver- 
age of American cities at present, Birmingham in 1934 will have 
17 cents. This is less than the city spent in 1908. While the city 
revenues have declined 27 percent, the public-health budget, insuf- 
ficient even in good times, has been cut 63 percent. Comparisons of 
1924 and 1934 show that during that decade civic expenditures for 
parks and recreation increased 83 percent; for public libraries, 34 
percent; police, 5.4 percent; in contrast stand the figures for pro- 
tection of public health with a decrease of 49.4 percent. 
Curtailment of public-health work made necessary by the cuts 
may be reflected in the disturbing figures for health in 1933. Both 
in city and county there was a substantial increase in infant mortal- 
ity over the preceding year and a rise in every major communicable 
disease except whooping-cough. The statement made by the Jef- 
ferson County Board of Health under the courageous leadership of 
Dr. J. D. Dowling, health officer, is of significance not only to 
Birmingham, since the course of public-health appropriations in this 
city unfortunately is only an extreme example of the inadequacy of 
past support of public-health work and the dangerously low Yevel 
of present health appropriations in American cities generally. 


Cleveland’s Clinic Plan 


if July 1933 Cleveland’s social, medical and health organiza- 
tions agreed on a plan (see Survey Midmonthly, January 1933, 
p. §) to refer back to previous family physicians or cooperating 
neighborhood physicians new clinic applicants who now or ulti- 
mately might be able to pay something for care. The doctor had 
the option of treating the patient under any arrangement mutually 
agreeable or referring him to a dispensary. Study of the first year’s 
records show that the plan succeeds in returning to private practice 
about 25 percent of the referred patients. Probably 50 percent ulti- 
mately go back to outpatient departments. One third of those,cov- 
ered in a study of random cases “tore up their slips, went home, 
sought drugstore remedies, and could not be accounted for.” While 
opinions on the effectiveness of the plan varied; questionnaires sent 
out by the Central Committee on Dispensary Admissions: showed 
that 70 percent of the doctors, 88 percent of the dispensaries and 
go percent of the agency workers from whom replies were received 
believed that the plan should be continued. Of 274 physicians 
replying, 196 said they would be willing to care for indigent 
patients without recompense if drugs and medicines were fur- 
nished; 39 answered no to that question, and 39 gave replies diffi- 
cult to interpret. A preponderance of opinion in all of the groups 
held that relations between the dispensaries and the private physi- 
cians had been definitely improved and that there was less com- 
plaint that the hospitals were interfering unjustly with private 
practice. The chief unfavorable comment by the dispensaries was 
the patient’s loss of valuable time. In view of the findings, reported 
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n full in The Modern Hospital, Vol. XLII, No. 3, the Committee 
as recommended continuance of the plan without important modi- 
cations and a definite campaign of education of dispensaries, field 
orkers and physicians, including periodic communications to each 
yorker and physician and a manual of instructions for operation 
f the plan. That campaign is expected to clear up questions and 
risunderstandings indicated in the replies to the questionnaires. 


American Population Policy 


ae SG at the annual meeting of the Boards of Counsel 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund, Dr. Raymond Pearl, pro- 
fessor of biology at Johns Hopkins University, concluded from a 
study of nearly 5000 women that “‘the national policy of prohibit- 
ing the free dissemination of accurate scientific information about 
birth-control methods is adding definitely and measurably to the 
difficulty of the problem of poverty and unemployment with which 
our children and grandchildren will have to deal.” Preliminary 
tabulations of these cases, part of a much larger group, showed that 
practically none had had access to scientific contraceptive advice; 
that without birth control practice the birthrate was much the same 
for the various economic groups, but that use of contraceptive meas- 
ures by the well-to-do had limited their families far more effec- 
tively than was the case among those with moderate and low 
incomes. Cooperative studies of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund (see Survey Graphic, April 
1934: Sickness and the New Poor, by Edgar Sydenstricker) reveal 
higher birthrates and sickness rates during the depression among 
those who had suffered a decline in income than among more 
fortunate neighbors who had maintained their economic status; and 
showed also that at low income levels high birthrates and reliance 
on public and private charity go hand in hand. A further study by 
the Fund of women advised at birth-control clinics revealed exten- 


Pertinent Publications 


THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE, by Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., 
Louis I. Dublin, and Elizabeth J. Steele. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Report on more than 120,000 persons in families of the 
Company’s field force, showing close corroboration of find- 
ings of similar studies of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. Costs varied greatly among individual families. 
Average annual charges were $108.14 per family and $24.58 
per person; average payments, $103.71 per family, $23.57 
per person, during the year starting in October 1930. 

A THREE POINT PROGRAM IN HEALTH EDUCATION, On re- 


ned! eeerieees Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50 St., New 
or 


NorEs on ifs use of the film Damaged Lives and outlines of 
accompanying talk and printed matter. For titles and prices 
of other recent publications in the social-hygiene field ask 
for the Association’s new list. 

— vip reel UNITS OF BOSTON 1924-1934. Printing Depart- 


'y of Boston. A copy on request of the author, Dr. Charles F. 
Witnsky. Beth Israel Hospital, 330 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


An illustrated account of the interesting and effective com- 
munity-health program made possible in Boston by health 
units established through the George Robert White Fund 
and operated through the cooperation of the Boston De- 
partment of Health and public and private social, health and 
educational agencies, 
FAVORABLE een OF HEART he te "hg be SPECIAL 
REFERE Ce TO THE HEALTH OFFICE Louis I. Dublin 
and Donald han 


rong, M.D. Metropolitan Re e Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madbon Ave., New York City. 


‘ReprinT, with graphs and tables, of a paper given before the 
Health Officers Section of the last @nnual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF THE BEST 


A Saas WAY to Relieve 
OVER-ACIDITY 


For over 50 years Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia has 
been prescribed by the medical profession as a 
safe remedy for sour stomach, gas and sense of 
fullness after eating. 


It neutralizes nearly four 
times as much acid in the 
stomach as sodium bicarbon- 
ate and nearly 50 times as 
much as lime water. 


TABLETS 


MAGNESIA 


MEMBER N.R.A. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF 


MERCUROCHROME 
H. W. & D. 


An Effective Antiseptic 


This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association. 


Literature on request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


sive prior practice in abortion, a practice clearly associated with high 
rates of maternal mortality in the recent studies of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the New York Academy of Medicine and the Cleve- 
land Child Health Association (see Survey Midmonthly, October 


1933, p- 350; December 1933, p. 420). 


Moruers and Babies First again will be the slogan for this year’s 
May Day celebration of National Child Health Day. Copies of a 
pamphlet of suggestions may be obtained from the American Child 
Health Association, 50 West 50 St., New York City, price 10 
cents; as may also mimeographed accounts of 1933 projects, sent 
on request. 


BETWEEN 1929 and 1932, 75 percent of the nursing schools cov- 
ered by the second grading of the Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools showed definite improvement; 8 percent re- 
mained the same, and 17 percent declined. 


As in earlier years, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is offering to public-health nurses a scholarship in 
health education for the academic year 1934-35. The scholarship 
is for $500, covering tuition. Interested candidates must apply be- 
fore May 15 to the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 50 West 50 St., New York City. 


BecinninG with the class admitted next September, the Western 
Reserve University School of Nursing will become a graduate pro- 
fessional school offering the degree of Bachelor of Nursing. Candi- 
dates for admission must have completed courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy in a college of ap- 
proved standing. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 


“al Hinte: S © Rave 


service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


Relief Gardens 


ROM every corner in the land comes word of new state plans 

for subsistence gardens for the coming season. North Carolina, 
encouraged by the great success of last year’s work, hopes to carry 
out an even more extensive program this year. North Dakota un- 
dismayed by the unfavorable weather and the grasshoppers of last 
year is already in the midst of new plans. Arkansas which went in 
for subsistence gardening in a large way in 1933 is reported to have 
purchased enough seeds to plant 100,000 plots for relief families. 
Indiana, one of the earliest of the states to recognize the value of 
this form of relief, is planning for a 25 percent increase in its garden 
prograin thus making provision for an additional 20,000 families. 
In 1932, 8000 acres in this state were devoted to subsistence gar- 
dens, but in 1933 more than 15,000 acres were used for this 
purpose. 

Certain definite changes are noticeable in this year’s garden 
plans. There will be more programs on a state-wide basis and under 
the supervision of a state director. Minnesota has just appointed a 
new state garden director and Missouri is sponsoring a state-wide 
program for the first time. Then too more careful planning of 
programs is being required. Much of the credit for this is due the 
FERA which early in January requested all states interested in 
participating in relief gardens to submit comprehensive plans for 
this work and required that this be done before any federal assist- 
ance might be obtained. 

State garden directors are aiding local groups in their planning 
by sending out definite instructions regarding the procedure to be 
followed at each stage of the program. Virginia and Pennsylvania 
have used mimeographed bulletins of instructions, six to eight pages 
in length for this purpose, while Kentucky has issued one-page 
bulletins at frequent intervals. //limois which has provided a great 
deal of material of this kind has used a combination of these two 
methods. 

As federal funds appropriated for garden purposes may be used 
only for the purchase of seeds, fertilizer and insectides, states and 
localities must fall back on other resources if tomato and cabbage 
plants and seed potatoes are to be provided for their relief gardens. 
In [diana the state reformatory, the state farm and other of the 
state institutions supply this need. It is expected that in this way 
seven million cabbage and tomato plants will be provided this year 
for relief gardens. 


Five Ohio Cities 


R. ELLERY F. REED, director of research of the Cincin- 

nati Community Chest, completed in February a study of the 

social costs of different policies in the administration of relief in 

five metropolitan counties of Ohio in which are situated the cities 

of Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Dayton and Cincinnati. Relief 
operations in the month of October 1933 were compared. 

The report shows that the percentage of the totally unemployed 
gainful workers receiving relief in these five counties varied from 
49 percent in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) to 88 percent in 
Lucas County (Toledo) ; although Dr. Reed questions the accuracy 
of the latter figure. Hamilton County (Cincinnati) gave relief to 
70 percent of its unemployed in that month, while the other two 
districts each report 73 percent (see following article Cases vs. 
Recipients. ) 


A detailed comparison is made of the Cleveland and Cincinnat! 
experience, with particular reference to the effect of intake policy 
and size of individual caseload upon the total relief volume. “For 
years, Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) and Hamilton County (Cin- 
cinnati) have followed characteristically different relief policies,” 
Dr. Reed points out: 


Cleveland has maintained relatively adequate case work and even 
during the depression has succeeded better than most communities in 
increasing the number of its case workers and aides. Cincinnati, on the 
other hand, has had relatively large caseloads per worker. In October 
the average caseload per worker in Cleveland was 65, in Cincinnati 
177... . Astudy made over a year ago showed that only 50 percent 
of the applications in Cleveland were being accepted as compared with 
66 percent in Cincinnati. . . . The question naturally arises as to 
which policy is socially most desirable and least costly to the community. 


Other comparisons between the two communities for October 
1933 bring out the following facts: 


Cost of relief and administration per capita of population: Cuyahoga 
County $1.08; Hamilton County $1.17. 

Cost per unemployed person in the community: Cuyahoga County 
$9.09; Hamilton County $11.99. 

Case workers per thousand population: Cuyahoga County 60.7; 
Hamilton County 25.7. 

Relief per relief case: Cuyahoga County $25.25; Hamilton County 
$23.84. 

Cost of administration per relief case: Cuyahoga County $2.31; 


Hamilton County $1.83. = 


Dr. Reed lists a number of qualifying factors which should be 
taken into account before too hasty conclusions are reached from 
his study. These are: variations in racial content of the populations 
of the two communities, differences in industrial backgrounds and 
opportunities for casual employment, the fact that Cincinnati uses 
a commissary while Cleveland does not, and inability to measure 
many of the intangibles. He thinks that the study, however, does 
raise the question as to whether the Cleveland policy may not be 
advantageous from both the economic and social standpoints. 


Cases vs. Recipients 


iE: the preceding account of relief in five Ohio cities, reference is 
made to the “percentage of the totally unemployed gainful 
workers receiving relief.” The figures given may have impressed 
the reader as being higher than he would expect to find in these 
communities. Thereby hangs an interesting statistical tale. 

Dr. Reed presents the figures quoted, with the following foot- 
note: 


The number of the unemployed receiving relief is always greater 
than the number of relief cases, since cases represent for the most part 
families and there is frequently more than one wage earner in a family. 
A sample group of cases from a study being made by the FERA in 
Cincinnati indicates about 1.5 employable persons per family. The 
number of relief cases for each county has accordingly been multiplied 
by 1.5 to get the estimated number and percent of the unemployed i in 


- each of the counties. 


The significance of this differentiation between “relief cases” 
and “unemployed workers receiving relief” is obvious and of major 
importance when comparing national unemployment and relief 
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gures. If the Cincinnati ratio of 1.5 unemployed per “relief case” 
' typical of the situation in the rest of the country, a national relief 
bad of four million families would account for six million of the 
memployed. Of course, there is no assurance that such a ratio 
olds for the nation as a whole, hence that conclusion is a dangerous 
ne. But it is interesting to note this concrete evidence that un- 
mployment estimates and the relief count need translation into 
omparable terms before we will ever know how many of the jobless 
my are “on relief” and how many are still on their own. 


: Food Distribution Costs 


AT the request of the Alameda County (Oakland), California, 
-*% Charities Commission, the Heller Committee for Research in 
jocial Economics of the University of California recently undertook 
study of the relative costs of food relief under a grocery order, 
commissary and cash system. Since Alameda County operates under 
system of food relief through grocery orders, the Committee 
urned to San Francisco for comparative data under the commissary 
lan. Retail prices were’ gathered by a corps of field investigators. 


_ Chief among the findings were: 


The lowest cost system of food relief is a commissary system; a 

srocery-order system is next higher in expense; and cash relief in- 
rolves the highest cost. The estimated monthly cost of food for a family 
»f four under a commissary system is $23.46 when all employes are on 
alary, $20.69 when relief workers are used wherever possible and 
heir costs charged to relief. Under a grocery order system the costs 
ire $25.31, and under a cash system $27.32. 
_ Overhead costs in a commissary system would be seven times as 
arge as under the present grocery-order system if all salary costs were 
charged to administration, but the cost of food, including spoilage, 
would be 22 percent less. 


The Committee points out that its report “deals solely with 
monetary costs and makes no attempt to judge the relative social 
lesirability or administrative and political difficulties involved in 
sach method of food distribution.” 


Subsistence Homesteads 
ae emphasis which the President’s current plan places upon 


a “new relationship with the land” as a way out of continued 
dependence upon relief has awakened fresh interest in the work of 
the Subsistence Homestead Division of the Department of the 
Interior. This agency, operating on a demonstration budget of $25 
million, has been quietly pioneering in a number of directions, all 
leading toward a greater degree of self-help on the soil. 

M. L. Wilson, director of the division, has estimated that the 
funds at his command will permit the rehabilitation of ten thousand 
families through this program. Up to March 16, twenty-four 
projects have been launched providing for 3862 families. Numerous 
other applications are in process of investigation. 

No one “model plan” is being followed. On the contrary, there 
has been a calculated diversification of method and policy in these 
initial ventures. The projects approved so far are: 


- Alabama—300 homesteads for industrial workers, half of them 
“white collar,” on four tracts near Birmingham. 
100 homesteads for stranded coal miners and lumber workers in 


Walker County. 


__California—140 homesteads for seasonal workers and the unem- 
oyed in the older age brackets, in the San Fernando and San Gabriel 
‘alleys, near Los Angeles. 


_Delaware—7o garden homes for low-income workers on a 300- 
tract five miles from Wilmington. 


Georgia—s5oo homesteads for families stranded on poor lands and 
wr rural folk who have drifted to the cities, in Jasper and Putnam 
unties. ! a: 


o 


_Indiana—48 homesteads for low-income workers in the diversified 
ies of Decatur. 
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Iowa—so (estimated) homesteads for stranded coal miners in 
Dallas County. 
Minnesota—s50 workingmen’s homes for low-wage employes in the 
small industries of Austin. 
52 homesteads for part-time industrial workers near Duluth. 


Mississippi—125 homesteads for part or full-time employes in five 
communities: Meridian, Hattiesburg, Laurel, McComb and Tupelo. 


New Jersey—zoo homesteads for Jewish needle workers of New 
York, Philadelphia and Newark, at Hightstown. 


New York—33 homesteads for low-wage and unemployed workers 
now living in Rochester. 


North Carolina—3zo0o0 homesteads for farmers now on relief, in 
Pender County. 


Ohio—200 homesteads for unemployed members of a self-help or- 
ganization, in five tracts at Dayton. 

250 homesteads for general workers, some of them partially em- 
ployed, at Youngstown. 


Pennsylvania—1o0o0 homesteads for stranded coal miners, in West- 
moreland County. 


Tennessee—z00 homesteads for sub-marginal farmers, stranded coal 
miners and lumber workers, in Cumberland County. 


Texas—100 homesteads for unemployed or under-employed workers 
of Houston. 

100 homesteads for a similar group selected from Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 

150 homesteads for selected residents of Beaumont, Three Rivers, 
and Wichita Falls, on three separate tracts. 


Washington—6o homesteads for under-employed workers at Long- 
view. 


West Virginia—zoo homesteads on a 1100 acre tract, in connection 
with an experiment in decentralized industry, near Morgantown. 

125 homesteads for stranded miners and lumber workers, and sub- 
marginal farmers, in the Tygart Valley, near Elkins. 


Wisconsin—410 forest-farm homesteads in the cut-over section in 
the northern part of the state. 


The New York Report 


HEN New York State pauses in its relief work to summarize 

its expenditures, the result is an impressive figure. The 
TERA recently announced that in the two years and a quarter 
since it was formed, the public agencies in the state had distributed 
$217 million in the relief of unemployment. Slightly more than 
half of this total was spent in the form of work relief, the rest in 
home relief. CWA expenditures of $41 million are not included 
in the computation. 

More than 600,000 family groups of the needy unemployed 
received relief in this period, the report shows, including at least 
two and a half million persons. The children under sixteen years 
of age in these families numbered over a million, this being one 
third of all the children in the state. 

Subsistence gardens are credited with having yielded a million 
and a half dollars worth of produce during the past two summers, 
thus supplementing the relief outlay to that amount. Remittances 
to parents from New York boys in CCC camps added $3 million 
more to the grand total. 

New York City’s needs accounted for a little more than fifty 
percent of the aggregate public-relief expenditures within the state. 

“There can be no minimizing the fact that the burden of this 
aid has been and continues to be heavy,” says the TERA report. 
But “these men and women who have been receiving relief are 
typical Americans from all walks of life [and] the assistance which 
has saved them from defeat and complete loss of morale has been an 
investment in the future of the community in which they will now 
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be able, by virtue of the aid received, to resume their positions 
when normal conditions are re-established.” 

The Wicks Law under which relief in New York operates, was 
amended in March to admit the discretionary use of cash grants in 
lieu of food and other orders for home relief. (The payment of 
work-relief wages in cash has been and remains mandatory under 
this law.) There is no doubt but that the Department of Public 
Welfare in New York City, whose new director, William Hodson, 
has been active in securing the passage of the amendment, will be 
one of the first cities in the state to use cash relief in selected cases. 


The Seattle UCL 


ON the occasion of a visit to Seattle in 1932 one of the editors 
of this department strongly urged the need of keeping a 
current “‘case-record” of the pioneering experiment in self-help 
under the Unemployed Citizens’ League. Such a record has just 
been published by the University of Washington, Seattle. (The 
Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle, by Arthur Hillman, 50 
cents.) Mr. Hillman shows with great clarity how internal dissen- 
sions developed, due to “boring from within” by the Communist 
Unemployed Councils; how the self-help idea was smothered by 
the developing urge to get into politics; how moderate leadership 
was ousted, and the promising rapprochement with a liberal-minded 
group of business men and citizens was thrown out of the window; 
how the politicians whom the League helped to elect played them 
false, and how the county authorities, who had entrusted the 
League with the responsibility of disbursing relief from public 
funds to its own membership, repudiated the arrangement, charg- 
ing the League with dishonesty which has never been proved. The 
victim of over-enthusiastic and misleading publicity, exploited by 
politicians with axes to grind, rent by internal dissentions, the 
League nevertheless came through with one important contribution 
in this depression—the idea of self-help and participation in the 
relief job by the recipients themselves. This report leaves a strong 
impression in the mind of the reader that cooperative production- 
exchanges should be absolutely divorced from the political activities 
of the organized unemployed; and that for their own self-protec- 
tion, such organizations should not become the disbursing agents of 
relief to their membership which is paid for out of public funds, 


FERA and Education 


HE federal relief administrator has indicated that Adult Edu- 

cation is to receive continued support, in season, through 
educational work-relief grants despite CWA and CWS curtailment 
in other directions. The social worker may be interested therefore 
in a classification of subjects included in such a program. 

According to a New York State grouping, topics of educational 
interest to adults fall under seven main headings: general, including 
English to foreigners, homemaking, and languages; commercial; 
art; technical; music; recreation; and shop practice. 

Under these heads, the New York authorities list some two 
hundred subjects from which the following are chosen to illustrate 
the breadth of the field: arts and crafts, automobile repair, book 
discussion, child care, dress design, dancing, electricity, first aid, 
grocery-store administration, gymnastics, hobby clubs, journalism, 
landscaping, orchestration, personal appearance, public speaking, 
photography, radio, story writing, typing, trigonometry and 
weaving. 

The United States commissioner of education has addressed a 
series of bulletins to all administrators of emergency educational 
programs, stimulating them to make their instruction as varied as 
possible, in order that all types of interests may be served. The New 
York list has served as a model in this connection. 

While the general adult-education program will be suspended 
during the summer months, according to present indications, the 
instruction given to illiterates will go forward throughout the year 
without interruption. The classes devoted to vocational rehabilita- 
tion will likewise continue. All elementary school and college aid 
will end, temporarily, at the close of the school year. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 teachers are on the federal payroll in the various 
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sectors of the broad educational work-relief program. The nursery 
school program is undergoing reorganization looking toward a more 
intensive development in areas which greatly need the service. 

In Missouri an unusual twist has been given to the university. 
work-relief set-up. A short course in public welfare has bee 
mapped out to run from March 9 to June 7, with each of he 
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not been able to find welfare workers oye to carry on rural 
social work,” says the anMenncemeds “and have set up this projec 
in an effort to meet the emergency.” 


Residuary Legatees 


W ITH a growing realization that “the emergency” is no longer 

such, and that relief on a large scale looms for many year 
ahead, discussion is beginning to be heard as to what should be the 
permanent set-up to administer the burden. : 


Recognizing that a state public-welfare program should integrat 
the services offered to all those in need, Pennsylvania has placed i 
newly organized Old Age Pension and Blind Pension administra- 
tions under the Mothers’ Assistance Fund in the state Department 
of Public Welfare. Delaware has by recent act of the legislature 
created a Welfare Commission which has taken over the adminis- 
tration of relief from township and county officials, and made relief 
in that small state a function of the state government itself to be 
administered through county branches. Unemployment relief is 
still in the hands of the state ERA, but the Welfare Commission is 
developing a plan under which it can pick up this load also, when- 
ever the time arrives for the emergency body to lay it down. In 
Ohio, the director of Division of Charities of the State Public Wel- 
fare Department is attached to the state ERA as case consultant, and 
the function of certifying social workers for employment by the 
ERA has been delegated to her (see Certified Relief Workers, page 
131 this issue), The appropriate division of the Public Welfare 
Department is thus closely in contact with unemployment-relief 
problems and personnel, and in position to take over whatever duties 
may be released to it at the termination of the emergency. - 


Uneven Unemployment ° 


Tea Research and Planning Division of the NRA is authority 
for the following data: 


The relative intensity of unemployment varies greatly between 
industries. An adjustment of the most careful available breakdown of 
figures as between groups, to the total industrial unemployment esti- 
mate of 11,690,000 of William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, for the month of January gives the following result: 


Unemployment by Groups of Workers 


Service.Goods Industries jane oe eels ae 4,770,000 
Consumption Goods Industries 880,000 
Durable Goods (essentially capital goods, of which build- ° ; 

ing accounts for unemployment of 2,465,000) 6,040,000 


II 690,000 


With this information, it is possible to deduce the extent to which it 
would theoretically be necessary for each group to reduce hours in 
order to absorb its own unemployment. The necessary reduction i 
hours per week would be somewhere between 20 percent and 25 perce: 
for service workers (including civilian workers of the United States 
government, the largest single employer in this group) ; slightly more 
than 5 percent in the case of consumers-goods industries; and approxi« 
mately 60 percent from present levels for workers in the durable good: 
—essentially capital-goods industries. 

A work week of slightly more than twenty hours in coal mining 
and about fifteen hours in mining other than coal would be required. 
Fragmentary data suggests that in the construction industry, certainly 
little more than ten hours per week could be provided. Limitations as 
to the quality of statistical information available must be frankly ad- 
mitted; the above figures represent approximations—no rigid accuracy 
can be claimed. . A 
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Psychology —Social and Individual 


(OW THE MIND WORKS, by Cyril Burt, Ernest Jones, M.D.; Emanuel 


Miller, M.D., and Wilhkam Moodie. Appleton-Century. 333 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 


OCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by Abraham M yerson, M.D. Prentice-Hall. 625 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


SYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, by Karl C. Garrison. Prentice-Hall. 
359 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


“YYRIL BURT has edited a series of talks which were originally 
4 delivered as broadcasts upon psychology. They form a popular 
iscussion of the psychological factors entering into the mentation 
E the adult, the child and society. There is a discussion of the 
onscious Mind by Cyril Burt, and the Unconscious Mind by 
Mest Jones; the Psychologic Problems in the Development of 
ae Child, and Personality by Emanual Miller; Problems in the 
‘reatment of the Child are discussed by William Moodie; finally, 
low the Mind Works in Society in terms of the Psychology of the 
exes, Nations, Politics, Leisure, Art and Religion is revealed. One 
rould like to believe that psychology may be sufficiently effective 
hroughout Europe and the globe so that “‘we may unite the entire 
opulation in one commonwealth and give it a character of its own, 
nd thus ultimately evolve not only a national consciousness but a 
rorld consciousness, not only an ideal for each country, but an 
leal for the whole human race.” 

Dr. Myerson’s approach involves discussions of General Social Psy- 
hology, Social Psychology of the Family, Misdoing—with, how- 
ver, the greatest special emphasis upon what he calls Visceral Social 
sychology. He presents a general social psychology as one who 
egards visceral organic structure as the basis of psychological prob- 
sms. He views man as an individual but primarily as a member of 
ne group; hence most of the psychological difficulties arise from 
he struggle between ego desires and social regulations. Therefore, 
> understand man, one must understand his relations to the society 
1 which he lives, 

Basicly regarding the cortex as an organ of social experience 
hrough which the social environment controls man, it is obvious 
hat the nervous organization must function through voluntary 
cial activities, and in these includes all visceral activities. Society 
1 turn evaluated visceral responses in terms of their propriety, 
iorality and fitness which, in turn, were crystallized into laws, codes 
nd customs. Under such circumstances the approval or disapproval 
f society or a group brings about struggles within the individual. 
t is obvious, therefore, that misdoing is based upon basic under- 
urrents and desires unacceptable either to society or the individual. 
“his is Dr. Myerson’s explanation of crime. 

The volume is simply, clearly and lightly written. There are 
ecasional errors of statement, probably inadvertent outgrowths of 
he author’s preconceptions. The social emphasis, along with his 
eneral rejection of psychoanalytic concepts, reveals his definite 
d generally consistent viewpoint. He manifests considerable 
‘iginality in the presentation of old facts in new forms, and in 
ing interpretive embroidery upon ideas not wholly accepted. 
lis, however, is part of the charm of Dr. Myerson’s writing. 

Professor Garrison primarily has prepared a textbook for college 
dents who have not yet emerged from their own adolescence. 
with this purpose is a desire to supply simple material for 
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4 
those who must deal with adolescents either in the home or in an 
institution devoted to academic, vocational or avocational studies. 
The discussion contains little that is new and depends mainly upon 
a mode of presentation common in secondary schools rather than 
in colleges. It is adequately supplied with bibliographic references, 
footnotes and an index. Ira S. Wire, M.D. 
New York City 


Action Out of Fact-finding 


DYNAMIC SOCIAL RESEARCH, by John J. Hader and Eduard C. Linde- 
man. Harcourt Brace. 231 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


NFORTUNATELY this will not be a popular book. Its form 

of presentation is not easy. Yet what it has to say is significant 

and needs attention, first at the hands of social scientists to whom 

it is addressed and second, industrialists who might profitably take 
account of at least part of its message. 

Immediately, the book deals with an effort to understand em- 
ploye representation or the company union as an agency of group 
managerial relation with workers, Having started thus, however, it 
evolved into a study of the categories in which social research can 
fruitfully be pursued, and of the methods of such research as dis- 
tinct from those of the physical sciences. A fourth section analyzes 
specific techniques of social inquiry, such as the interview, observa- 
tion, case study and the like. 

The emphasis throughout upon the impossibility of disinter- 
estedness, complete objectivity and dispassionateness in the social 
sciences is sound and needs proclamation from the housetops. “Any 
scientific method which aims to reveal significant [social] facts,” 
say the authors, “must be one which is inclusive of these subjective 
elements” (namely, human wishes, values, drives, desires and pur- 
poses). Hence methods of discovering the rdle, weight and impact 
of these forces become urgently needed, as corollary factors in all 
social research. 

Social “gradualists” (the authors’ phrase) and philanthropic 
foundations in the social sciences need to be reminded that much 
research is all too sterile because it is all too factual. Facts are of 
value, they remind us, as they have meaning and significance in the 
direction of improved human control. Hence they suggest that 
research situations have to be approached in a frame of knowledge 
of human impulsions, of the milieu, of the interactions of these two 
and of the emergence of a new consequence observable as a result. 
And it is in relation to this frame or pattern of comprehension that 
the authors endeavor to view certain employe-representation con- 
ferences. But on this point their oditer dicta are the valuable fea- 
tures for no specific conclusions are advanced, or apparently 
intended. The conclusion, which really preoccupies the authors, 
they state as follows: “Dynamic social research is based upon the 
assumption that fact-finding should lead to action. Its major premise 
is that meaningful social action based upon knowledge will follow 
when social research is founded upon an inclusive epistemology 
and an experimental logic, that is, when its facts fall into a rela- 
tivistic scale which bears some resemblance to life itself.” 

This admirable quotation, which indicates the major objective, 
suggests also the labored and difficult style which handicaps an 
otherwise valuable treatise. Orpway Trap 


New York 


Social Work and the Law 


THE FAMILY AND THE STATE, by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 565 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Thé Survey. 


TT His book should lessen appreciably the social distance between 
lawyers and social workers. Down the dark corridor connecting 
these two professional groups are occasional lights—courses in law 
in schools of social work, legal-aid clinics, books and articles. All 
too little material is available. The present volume is a distinct 
contribution. 

It contains legal materials from the point of view of the social 
worker on marriage and divorce legislation, reciprocal rights of 
husband and wife in the person of each other, property rights of 
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husband and wife, parent and child, guardianship, apprenticeship, 
adoption, illegitimacy and the termination of the marriage tie other- 
wise than by natural death. The documents include the orthodox 
statutes and cases; but of particular interest are attorneys’ general 
opinions, parliamentary debates, reports of legislative committees. 

To the lawyer, the relative amounts of space allotted to each sub- 
ject are of interest. Matters that to the attorney loom large, such 
as divorce, occupy but few pages. 

One could wish that recognition might be given to the impor- 
tance and dearth of test cases in the appellate courts to determine 
broad social principles. Corporations, labor, capital, various eco- 
nomic groups strengthen the recognition of the principles for which 
they stand by the device of taking up on appeal test cases and forcing 
the courts to consider them. Social workers too often adhere to this 
idea of relief by the legislature alone. Perhaps the next volume in 
the present series will deal more fully with the possibilities of thus 
developing the case law as to social work. 

The selection of documents is made with discrimination. The 
result adds information to the lawyer’s data found in legal case 
books rounding out his mental picture of the problem. To the 
social worker it gives a fundamental mass of facts absolutely neces- 
sary to an understanding of our present legal situation with regard 
to family affairs. The law in approaching property problems has 
achieved success by a procedure which is as definite and final as a 
surgeon’s knife. In dealing with human beings our legal system has 
yet to evolve a satisfactory process akin to the treatment afforded by 
the practitioner of medicine. This book will aid both groups in 
their efforts toward a mutual understanding. Miss Breckinridge’s 
broad vision insures the effectiveness of the material. 

Duke University Joun S. Brapway 


Evaluating Social Work 


MEASUREMENT OF GOODWILL, by Lester W. Barilett and Wilbur W. White. 

Association Press. 153 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 
aps many people the very title of this study will be disgusting. 

But once it is admitted that community chests can hardly be 
expected to support character-building agencies (as they are not 
very happily called) on the basis of self-evaluation, the question 
which this book is trying to answer becomes quite respectable: 
What does the community think of their usefulness? Obviously, 
membership statistics by themselves offer no sufficient guidance; 
nor does a general impression that the members are exposed to 
influences that improve the quality of their citizenship. What is 
needed is a composite index of the institution’s position in the life 
of the community, including distribution and persistence as well 
as size of membership, the quality of financial support, the in- 
terest shown by board members and their standing, the number 
and kind of outside demands on the time of the staff, the space 
commanded in the local newspapers, and the like. 

Objective tests of this sort—which, of course, do not touch the 
imponderable qualities of the influences that emanate from the 
institution—were applied by the authors to the YMCA in eight 
small cities. They do not pretend to measure more than the good- 
will of the community toward these institutions. Whether givers 
would be justified in permitting the resulting information to de- 
termine their judgment as regards the worthwhileness of these 
social agencies is decidedly open to question. But as a demon- 
stration of a practical technique for ascertaining one element of 
interest to the giver, this study is unique and helpful. 

Bruno Lasker 


Society and the Blind 


BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES, by Harry Best. 
Macmillan. 704 pp. Price $6.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A Bo admirable book in its revised form gives a comprehensive 

survey of the subject from the standpoint of social economy. 
The author pictures for us the blind as they exist in society today 
and relates what has been done for them, considering the correct- 
ness and adequacy of the treatment afforded. Finally he suggests 
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the duties of society toward its blind members. “Some of the 
most important work yet to be done for the blind is the securing 
an intelligent understanding in respect to them. When this is 
accomplished, the way for the betterment of the condition of the 
blind will be materially smoothed.” ; 

Measures taken for the instruction of children, the author finds, 
take the lead in organized work. This encourages the hope that 
satisfactory planning will eventually improve the status of the 
adult blind. The most effective means of lessening the evils of 
blindness is prevention, a phase of the work now receiving fore- 
most attention as 72 percent of blindness is said to be preventable. 
Vigorous efforts are made to arrest blindness by providing swift 
and skilled attention. Two diseases, ophthalmia neonatorum and 
trachoma, have yielded in a marked degree to treatment. Statis- 
tics show that blindness is tending to decrease. Professor Best 
believes that the way to secure well-being and happiness for the 
adult blind is to provide them employment, which is a problem on 
which workers for the blind now center their efforts. 

The book is interesting reading and is especially valuable to 
students, social workers, educators and others interested in social 
betterment. Janet G. Paterson 
Head Teacher, Braille and Sight Conservation Classes, 

Public Schools, Newark, N. F. 


Poor Little Rich and Poor Boys 


CHILDREN OF PRESCHOOL AGE, by Ethel Kawin, University of Chicago Press. 
340 pp. Price, $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


PROBLEMS OF PRESCHOOL AGE, Nine Case Studies, A Preprint of Part I 
i: Children of Preschool Age, by Ethel Kawin. 96 pp. Price $1 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


WO books in one pair of covers, this volume includes in Part _ 
I a description of the preschool department of the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research, and the case stories of seven 
typical young children. Part II presents three research studies 
made by the division. The general reader will find much of in- 
terest in Part I. Probably only the expert will be undaunted by 
the scientific jargon and the statistical data of Part II. The first 
of these research studies, which compares with surprising results 
the mental test scores of a group of nursery-school children from 
tenement homes with those of nursery-school children from a 
wealthy suburb, was more briefly and less technically presented 
by the author in Survey Graphic in October 1933, page 502. 
The fresh and vivid case stories in Part I illumine two points 
that we cannot afford to overlook today. One is the thanklessness 
of the task that confronts psychiatric social workers, however 
skilled and devoted, in trying to help families “adjust” to an in- 
tolerable situation of unemployment, insufficient food, wretched 
shelter and constant fear. The other is the fact that comfortable 
surroundings are no insurance against “behavior problems.” The 
home where there is disagreement and tension, where the mother 
“has little time for the children,” where discipline is erratic, 
irritable and unintelligent,—that home, whatever its economic 
level, is apt to produce a “problem child.” Given such circum- 
stances, a governess, “modern toys,” a well-balanced diet, a 
“progressive” school, do not make the poor little rich boy poised, 
courageous and friendly. On the other hand, tenement-house 
conditions fail to mar the personality of the child of affectionate, 
harmonious and sensible parents. Bevutau AMIDON 


How to Rebuild . 


THE REBUILDING OF BLIGHTED AREAS, by Clarence Arthur Perry, Regional 
Plan Association, 64 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 
Te underlying purpose of this volume is to demonstrate the 
applicability of the “Neighborhood Unit” idea not only to 
metropolitan areas but to any city where residential regions are 
to be laid out or made over, and more specifically to offer a definite 
plan which will be applicable to the current emergency. A special 
area—typical of blighted districts the country over, is selected for 
“treatment.” It is handled as a unit and is large enough to permit 
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_ the economics of mass reconstruction, to establish its own neigh- 
_borhood atmosphere, and to provide on a moderate rental basis 
such amenities of light, air, recreational spaces and pleasing out- 
look as are seldom available in cities even to the wealthy. Here is 
_no theoretical program, for it rests on a solid business foundation 
of careful cost estimates. A noteworthy contribution to the science 
of city planning is the discussion of the legal aspects of assembling 
large acreage, in which is offered a method to deal with the prob- 
lem of minority owners who not infrequently are able to prevent 
the carrying out of an otherwise possible and necessary project. 
Since blighted areas are a growing menace to all large cities, 
and since the depression with its special emphasis upon slum 
rehabilitation has greatly increased the need for developing satis- 

_ factory standards and principles for rebuilding such areas, this 
cooperative undertaking of the Recreation Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Regional Plan Association is 
especially timely and of practical value. It aims to demonstrate 
that if known principles of city planning are applied to the re- 
habilitation of blighted areas located within convenient distance 
of the center of the city a quality of apartment-house life as yet 
unknown in American cities is attainable, under normal condi- 
tions, at from $10 to $21 a room and under the unusual current 
financial and construction opportunities, at as low a rental as $6. 
Loura D, Lasker 


OF THE SHELVES 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


RUN 


MAN AND THE VERTEBRATES, by Alfred Sherwood Romer. University of 
} Chicago Press. 427 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


Tue story of the relation of man to the animal kingdom, worked 

out to meet the need for a not too long or technical text for the 

comprehensive course in biology initiated at the University of 

Chicago under the new plan of college work. The many illustra- 
_ tions add vividness to the clear and interesting discussion. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 

Columbia University Press. 560 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 
Tue work of a distinguished commission of physicians and educa- 
tors headed by A. Lawrence Lowell, this report is indispensable in 
its particular field. The breadth of the viewpoint of its initial chap- 
ter, Public Aspects of Medicine, and the range of data on physicians, 
hospitals, sickness insurance and other topics contained in the 
appendix make it also of special value for reading and reference in 
the wider field of socio-medical questions. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICE, b M.D. Lea and 


Leverett D. Bristol, 
Fobiger. 170 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 


he Survey. 


Facts and problems concerning the health of industrial workers 

with sections discussing the responsibilities and opportunities of 

personnel and medical directors, supervisors, and workers them- 

selves. Formerly health commissioner of Maine and professor of 
_ preventive medicine and public health at the University of Minne- 
_ sota, Dr. Bristol now is health director of the American Telephone 
_ and Telegraph Company. 


CLOSED DOORS—Studies of Deaf and Blind Children, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague. Houghton Mifflin. 218 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 
NCREDIBLE as it may seem, there may be readers whose under- 
standing of deaf and blind children has never been flood-lighted by 
the opening of these Closed Doors by Margaret Prescott Montague. 
he publishers have brought out a new edition with added mate- 
rial which we are happy to greet with a quotation from our review 
of the first edition in The Survey of December 11, 1915: “With 
hand so sure and gentle that it seems afmost gifted with the ‘but- 
erfly touch’ of the little blind fingers she mentions so often, Miss 
ontague has knocked at the closed doors of our sight and hearing 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


BEHAVIOUR ASPECTS OF CHILD CONDUCT 
By Esther Loring Richards, B.A., M.D., D.Sc. 
Cloth, 8 vo., 314 pp., $2.50 


THE DYNAMICS OF THERAPY 
IN A CONTROLLED RELATIONSHIP 


By Jessie Taft, A.B., Ph 
Cloth, 8 vo., 307 pp., $2.50 


GROWING UP 
By Karl de Schweinitz 
Cloth, 12 mo., 111 pp., $1.75 


GETTING READY TO BE A MOTHER 
By Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, R.N. 
Second Ed., Cloth, 12 mo., 289 pp., $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN CO. — 


NEW YORK 


Studies in the 
Practice of Social Work 


No. 1. INTERVIEWS—A Study in the Methods of Adres 
ing and Recording Social Casework Interviews. $1.00 


No. Il. SOCIAL CASEWORK — Generic and Specific. ies 
Report of the Milford Conference. $1.00 


No. Ill. SOCIAL WORK ETHICS — Lula Jean ee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
130 East 22d Street, New York 


SOCIAL WORKER — BUSINESS 
MAN — Every intelligent 
layman — will find 

a rich reward 


for reading 


DOUGLAS 
At any bookstore 
$5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE * New YorK 


INSTITUTION RECIPES, STANDARDIZED IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
ByEmmaSmedley FifthEdition 404pp. 5” x74" Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH, ITS ORGANIZATION & MANAGEMENT 
By Emma Smedley Second Edition 272 pp. 5" x 714" Illus. Price $4.00 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Food Service Consultant 
820 Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Midmonthly — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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and opened them to an understanding of the child life that is lived 
in silence or darkness, For these boys and girls of the Lomax State 
School are not little tin soldiers reciting the Psalm of Life in unison 
but rollicking youngsters, full of life, with each a personality of his 
own.” 

A HISTORY OF Hone DAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1733 to 1851, by 


Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell, Scribner’s. 222 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid on 
The Survey. 


Tuis is the third volume in a four-part history of England in which 
the captains and the kings have only an occasional line, and the story 
is that of everyday living in towns, villages and farms. ‘There are 
sections on such homely matters as cooking, plumbing, clothes, light 
which keeps these ordinary things in true perspective as the factors 
that most directly concern the comfort and well-being of ordinary 
mortals. Line-drawings, diagrams, reproductions of paintings and 
photographs are used copiously i in telling the story which, set down 
for boys and girls, is rich in interest for their elders. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Survey Idea 


To THE Epiror: When I heard Secretary Ickes speaking to the 
Survey Associates, I felt like cheering, even though his words were 
coming to me out of a small brown box. When I finished reading 
the same speech just now in The Graphic, I still felt like cheering 
—it reads even better than it sounded. I wanted to write him a 
letter,—but when I thought of the thousands of letters written to 
him,—which he cannot possibly read, and which he ought not to 
take the time to read, because he knows where he is going and is 
very busy traveling that road,—I decided that I should write you 
and if you have space to print it, Ickes might read it, because I think 
he is the kind of man who will find time to read The Survey. The 
habits of a lifetime will not be broken, even though one be raised to 
the seats of the mighty. 

In a sense, the present administration is a great triumph for the 
Survey Idea. I suspect most of the men who are standing out in 
front, who are the chief assets of the administration are and have 
long been constant readers—Ickes, Collier, Perkins, Wagner, Hop- 
kins, Morgan, Mr, and Mrs, Roosevelt almost certainly; probably 
Wallace, Tugwell, Berle, Morgenthau; and possibly General John- 
son even. I doubt whether the liabilities ever read it; Jim Farley 
almost certainly not. 

The Survey Idea briefly is Social Intelligence. This is about the 
first time that social intelligence has been made functional to any 
extent in our country. Whether those charged with the responsi- 
bility can carry on and come through, I don’t know, but as long as 
Ickes, Perkins and Wallace are on the job, I shall remain hopeful. 

Perhaps Ickes can be president in 1940,—or Wallace. If so, we 
may escape another depression in 1950 worse than this. I am quite 
convinced we must pass out of the “voluntary cooperation” stage 
quite soon and begin to “‘crack-down on” the unpatriotic malefac- 
tors of great wealth,—else the whole program will fail,—or succeed 
only well enough to insure another bigger depression in the next 
generation. Reap Bain 
Department of Sociology 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Exit Common Law Marriages 


To THE Eprror: May I call the attention of your readers to an 
important change in the law of New York State in relation to 
marriage. This change, invalidating all future common-law mar- 
riages, was made by the legislature last April, but the bill was 
passed so quietly that few persons even today are aware of the 
accomplishment. 

Common-law marriages in New York State have had a stormy 
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career for over a hundred years. Recognized as valid during the 
first fifty-four years of the state’s history, they were invalidated 
in 1830 (in the opinion of the eminent Chancellor Kent); they were 
restored by the legislature in 1831, were invalidated again in 1901, 
restored a second time in 1911 by judicial decision interpreting an 
act of 1907, and finally invalidated for all time, it is hoped, by last 
year’s legislation. 

Because social workers in this country are frequently con- 
fronted with the damage done to family life by what Chancellor 
Kent called this “loose doctrine of the common law,” they have 
repeatedly joined forces with other groups, such as the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, in attempts to require witnesses 
and a public record for all marriages. These attempts have failed 
more often than not, but in the states where they have succeeded 
social considerations seem to have been of less account in bringing 
about the change than a perception by those responsible for in- 
vested capital that property titles are left in jeopardy if, through 
an unknown and unrecorded alliance, a successful claimant to a 
share in the estate may at any time arise. 

It now appears that the successful movement in New York 
State—in which social workers had no part—had a similar origin. 
In a recent article Senator George R. Fearon, of Syracuse, sponsor 
of the New York bill, states that his amendment was introduced 
on the recommendation of the Commission to Investigate De- 
fects in the Laws of Estates. ““Common-law marriages,” he ex- 
plains, “have been the basis of many attempts on the part of un- 
scrupulous persons to blackmail both individuals and the estates 
of decedents. Many fraudulent claims have been filed against 
estates and decedents and have given rise to unnecessary and 
costly litigation.” 

The experience of New York State in this particular should 
prove of assistance to social workers in the twenty-three states in 
which the common-law rule still prevails, when further efforts are 
made to eliminate that outworn feature of their laws. 

Editor, Social Work Year Book Frep S. Hatt 


Artists for Camp Counselors 


To THE Epiror: The College Art Association has at present about 
150 art teachers in boys’ clubs and neighborhood houses whg are 
working with groups of children and adolescents in a CWA project. 
The results have been most gratifying not only in their social 
significance but also in raising the standard of this especial type of 
teaching to a very appreciable and noteworthy degree. 

The summer camp season is approaching. The CWA project is 
soon to terminate. We are again faced with the great need of the 
artist. Because of the leadership and experience which this group 
has had in this project during the winter we are led to ask that they - 
be given an opportunity to be considered as counselors in the sum- 
mer camps. Their teaching includes the following arts: painting, 
sketching, sculpturing, wood carving, commercial arts, arts and 
crafts, all types of block printing, metal work, stage craft, including 
marionette making. 

We ask you to bring this to the attention of your readers and for 
all inquiries to address the College Art Association, 137 Eat 57 
Street, New York City. 
Director of Social Activities 


1000 Delinquents 


To THE Eprror: Dr. Cabot’s review of one thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents by Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck in the February 
Survey, brings to mind some interesting questions. 

Are we justified in taking a definite number of cases from a well- 
defined locality and from the findings of those cases relative to — 
delinquency, come to any conclusion as to the probabilities of a 
successful or unsuccessful treatment or therapy of a delinquent boy 
in that or any other locality? ‘ 

Of what value is the science of probabilities in the diagnosis of 


a given case of social maladjustment? 


Frances M. PoLLak 
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Are not the elements involved in a given case of social malad- 
justment so numerous, so complex and so indefinite in their degree 
of influence that numerical ratios established by the symptoms of 
behavior in a number of other cases must of necessity be worthless 
aside from factual knowledge? 

Can we profit by a numerical study of the natures, environments 
and habits of a group of delinquent boys as we might in the study, 
of plants or animals? : 

Are reliable factors of prediction possible in human beings? 

If a boy’s background consists of “social inadequacy, unwhole- 
some psychological atmosphere, poor heredity, low moral standards 
and family criminality” and such background is responsible for his 
behavior, of what avail are attempts to change his behavior? Can 
_you destroy that background? Either the background had nothing 

to do with delinquency or if it did, it can not be of any assistance 
now unless it is changed. 
Dr. Cabot believes that the criminal is not like the rest of us. 
Is it not because he 4s like the rest of us in most instances that he 
develops the urge to do unlawful acts? For example, is not the urge 
_ to steal the product*of the desire to have things that are lacking or 
_ can not be had? Are individuals alike because they have common 
_ likes and desires or because of the success they have in the realiza- 
_ tion of those likes and desires? It occurs to me that a boy who has 
_ acommon desire with another boy and failing to realize that desire 
like his more fortunate brother, commits a crime in the hope that 
such desire may be realized is not different, but has merely re- 
_ sorted to the only avenue he thought open to him for the realization 
of the desire he had in common with the other boy in the first 
instance. Puitie SCHOENBERG 
Member of The Jewish Big Brother Association of Cleveland 


; 
To THE Eprror: I have read Dr. Cabot’s article in The February 
Survey regarding the Gluecks’ study of One Thousand Delinquents 
in Boston., Since reading it my attention has been called to a study 
of the membership of the Worcester Boys’ Club made in 1931 of 
the boys who were members of the Club in the years 1915-18 in- 
clusive. Of 3533 boys, 2421, or 71 percent, were located approxi- 
mately fifteen years later. Only 168, or 7 percent of them had been 
_arrested for delinquency or crime in the fifteen-year period. All of 
the members of the Worcester Boys’ Club then and now come from 

_ the poorest sections of the city out of which come the largest num- 
ber of delinquents. , 

There is a very close tie-up between the Juvenile Court and the 
Worcester Boys’ Club. A very large percentage of the delinquents 
who appear in court are brought into the activities of the Boys’ 

_ Club. At the time the study was made only four out of the whole 
number were found to be in jail. 

The survey revealed many other facts as to occupation, educa- 
tion and marital situation but it seemed to me that the figures as to 
crime and delinquency are significant in relation to the Gluecks’ 
study. 

Is it not possible that the occupation of leisure time in wholesome 
activities under good leadership would enhance greatly the effec- 

_ tiveness of the Juvenile Court and the Child Guidance Clinic? A 

program of interesting, normal activities in which boys find joy and 

satisfaction appears to promote a positive and powerful constructive 
force in their lives. Could it not be integrated with other scientific 
services in the field of education and social service? 


A.E. Howz11. 
General Supervisor, Board of Public Welfare, Worcester, Mass. 


Family Education 


‘To THE Epiror: The Children’s Bureau has been notified, first 
through official channels and also by a letter from the officers of the 
Congress itself, that a Fifth International Congress on Family Edu- 
tion is to be held in Brussels in 3935. Information as to the 
Congress can be obtained from the Bureau Exécutif, 22, Avenue 
de ’Yser, Bruxelles, Belgium. ° 


Chief, US Children’s Bureau, Washington Grace ABBoTT 


Tel Ereve OR Wey 4 


What social workers have wanted for years 


an INDEX 


to the 60 volumes of 


National Conference of Social 
Work Proceedings 


is now being prepared and will be published 
June 1, 1934. The authors of the INDEX are 
Bertha Freeman Hooper and Alice P. Atkinson. 


The INDEX will be a working guide to profes- 
sional literature through 60 years of changing 
methodology and philosophy — a‘4uick reference 
for material bearing on administration and case 
work; an invaluable source for professional papers 
and lectures. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


to members of the National Conference, $2.00 
postpaid; to non-members, $2.50 postpaid. 
Advance subscriptions must be accompanied by 
cash and received prior to May 1. Regular price 
after publication, $3.00, postage extra. Order 
your copy now. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Miss Bailey Says— 
SERIES IT 


Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first 
eight of the lively articles written for The Midmonthly 
Survey by Gertrude Springer, has proved so popular that 
we are bringing out a second pamphlet, comprising the 
second half of the series — articles 9-16, appearing in the 
Midmonthly from November 1933 through June 1934. 
Series II will be available May 15. 


The routine of mass relief, long endured, has imposed 
heavy strains on the nerves of worker and client alike. 
Miss Bailey brings ease, good judgment and tolerance to 
bear on the day-by-day problems of her workers as she 
talks over with them bona fide situations testing the 
patience and understanding of experienced social workers 
as well as those to whom the work is new. Some indication 
of the practical helpfulness of these informal discussions is 
the fact that over 8000 copies of Series I have been sold. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 
for delivery May 15 


Quantity Rates: 
1— 9 copies 
10-49 copies 
50-99 copies 
100 or more copies 


30c each 


20c each 
15c each 


Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be 
sure to specify number of each which you require. Price 
per copy is determined by the size of the entire order. 


Send requisition and check to 


Survey Associates, 112 East 19 St., New York 


We eee | 
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of People 
and Things 


Congratulations, Your Honor 


ING for many a moon have The Survey 
editors felt such personal satisfaction in 
a public appointment as was theirs in the 
word from Washington that President Roose- 
velt had named Judge Florence E, Allen of 
the Ohio State Supreme Court as a judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, Sixth 
District, where, it may be said in passing, she 
may be at times a colleague of the vice-presi- 
dent of Survey Associates, Judge Julian W. 
Mack. 

Judge Allen, daughter of Utah, resident of 
Cleveland, is the first woman to be raised to 
this judicial rank. But it was not because of 
that that The Survey editors greeted each 
other one snowy March morning with, “Isn’t 
it grand about Judge Allen?” but because of 
the kind of human being this Judge Allen 
happens to be, because of the qualities of 
mind and character, fortified with learning 
and experience, which so eminently qualify 
her in their opinion for high responsibility. 
Judge Allen has just turned fifty, young as 
judges go. Still plenty of time for the next 
step, up to that highest bench of all. And 
sooner or later, some woman may take that 
step. 


DRAFTED originally from the Catholic 
Charities to the impossibly complicated task of 
organizing and administering home relief in 
New York City, Mary Gibbons has resigned 
from the public office, after more than two 
years of grueling service, and has returned to 
her first love to head its division of families, 
succeeding the late Rev. Thomas L. Bren- 
nock, Appointed as the new director of the 
Home Relief Bureau, probably the world’s 
most thankless job, is Edward Corsi, settle- 
ment worker, long associated with Haarlem 
House, whose record as immigration commis- 
sioner at Ellis Island the past two years or so 
is a bright spot in recent history. 


A. L. WirIn, attorney for the Southern 
California branch of the Civil Liberties 
Union, has joined the staff of the national 
office in New York as assistant to Roger N. 
Baldwin. His particular responsibility will be 
in connection with the Lawyers’ Research 
Service formed by the CLU in cooperation 
with the International Juridical Association. 


Joanna C. Cotcorp, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and likewise of the contributing 
staff of The Survey, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council to the Virgin Islands Admin- 
istration, a body including the secretaries of 
interior and agriculture and business and pro- 
fessional men and others concerned with the 
economic condition of Negroes in the Islands. 


HAVE you met Miss Bailey? Your chance 
will come at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Kansas City next month. The Com- 
mittee on National Conference Exhibits have 
booked her along with other stars as one of 
the daily features showing in the exhibit 
room. Our guess is that Miss Bailey in person 
(with tea if you like it that way) will bring 


out a record crowd. Not only her friends, the 


Midmonthly readers, but the seven thousand . 


or more who bought her little pamphlet will 
be there to shake her by the hand. 


CoLuMBIA University, recognizing its obli- 
gation to share its treasures, has accorded 
leaves of absence from academic duties to 
Profs. Adolf A. Berle and Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick both now in the front-line trenches 
of the new city administration. 


Tue National Health Council, which 
counts nineteen organizations in its member- 
ship, has elected Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
recently governor-general of the Philippines, 
as its president. Dr. William F. Snow has 
been president since 1927 at the same time 
serving as general director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. While the office 
carries no compensation it is understood that 
Colonel Roosevelt will take an active part 
in general administration. Thomas C, Ed- 
wards is the executive officer. 


GEoRGE AUBREY HastINcs who has been 
running his own public-relations office in 
New York since his follow-up work on the 
White House Conference on children ended, 
is now associated with Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt in the management .of the National Re- 
publican Club, the Colonel as president and 
Mr. Hastings as secretary. 


RECENT additions to the field staff of the 
FERA include Pierce Atwater of St. Paul, 
Winthrop D. Lane of New Jersey and Arch 
Mandel of Dayton all borrowed for the 
duration or for special assignments. Other 
borrowings include Robert Lansdale to re- 
organize unemployment relief in Massachu- 
setts under a new administrator, Joseph P. 
Carney; William Coffey as administrator of 
Wisconsin succeeding Florence Peterson, 
Julius Stone as administrator in Florida suc- 
ceeding Marcus Fagg and Gertrude Gates of 
Wisconsin as director of relief in Arkansas. 


THE new Housing Authority of New York 
City, as well as a lot of individuals, is con- 
gratulating itself on having acquired as its 
technical director, Frederick Lee Ackerman, 
consultant to the housing division of the 
PWA and well known for his progressive and 
practical views and accomplishments in low- 
cost housing. 


So great is the confidence of the powers- 


that-be in the Dayton homestead project (see. 


Survey Graphic, January 1934, page 11), 
that four additional units involving a federal 
loan of $309,400 are being added to the ex- 
periment. The personnel of two of the units, 
all of which are within ten miles of the 
center of the city, will be drawn largely from 
groups identified with the self-help program 
initiated two years ago by Elizabeth Nutting 
of the Council of Social Agencies (see Or- 
ganized Swap and Dicker, Survey Mid- 
monthly, December 1932, page 682.) An- 
other unit will consist of Negroes, mainly 
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young families, while the fourth will in- 
clude professional and office people and 
craftsmen from the building trades. 


RosBertT D. Konn, director of the housing 
division of the PWA, has been awarded the 
1933 medal of honor of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 


COMMENTING on the occasional looseness 
of charges of political preferment, Margaret 
Reeves of the New Mexico CWA—now, alas, 
late and lamented—tells of two petitions 
which reached her office during the same 
week from the same community. One docu- 
ment protested against the employment on a 
CWA project of thirteen Democrats and only 
four Republicans. The other protested the 
employment on the same project of thirteen 
Republicans and only four Democrats. On 
investigation it turned out that it wasn’t a 
CWA project anyway. 


THE Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica has a new membership plan which admits 
individuals, professional and lay, to the privi- 
leges and perquisites of the organization. 
Professional dues begin at $1, laymen at $5, 
but both may qualify for the upper brackets 
of contributing, sustaining and life member- 
ships at $10 to $100. 


Low-Lights of 1933 


Le the tablets of his memory B. G. Tobey, 
of the Bronx office of the New York AICP, 
has compiled some souvenirs of the year every- 
body wants to forget, which this department 
lifts bodily from the AICP News Bulletin: 


Child labor was abolished and many adults 
entered second childhood. 

Shaw failed either to shock or amuse New 
York while Harpo Marx captivated Moscow. 

Chicago, with almost one million unem- 
ployed, presented The Century of Progress? 

The Lord Mayor of London declared an 
“Employment Week” during which everybody 
was to have fun. He forgot to tell the unem- 
ployed just how or where, only when. 

Calvin Coolidge, Ring Lardner and Texas 
Guinan died, and the NIRA, AAA, CWA, 
FPWA, FSRC, FERA were born (just to 
mention a few depression babies.) 

Germany and Japan quit the League. Helen 
Wills defaulted, and Uncle Sam went off the 
gold standard. 


Wituiam H. Savin, formerly of Philadel- 
phia but lately with the US Employment 
Service in Washington, has been appointed 
general secretary of the Associated Charities, 
Washington, succeeding Walter S. Ufférd, 
who retired last month after twenty-five years 
of distinguished service. 


THE death of Mrs. Josephine MacGowan, 
first head of Ohio’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, has occasioned the promotion of her 
assistant, Louise Stitt, formerly with the de- 
partment of economics of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


ARTHUR DunuaM of Philadelphia is the 
new president of the Pennsylvania Conference 
of Social Welfare, Harry M. Carey and Abi- 
gail Brownell, vice-presidents. 


Ir the Adamowski-Ickes bill for a public- 
housing authority gets through the Illinois 
Legislature, as now seems certain, it will put 
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he name of Anna Ickes into the legislative 
ecord for probably, and regrettably, the last 
ime as an official sponsor of progressive so- 
ial legislation. For Mrs. Ickes declined to 
un for reelection to the legislature and will 
resently retire from her avocation of law- 
maker to engage in that of cabinet-lady, a 
byproduct of her vocation as wife of Harold 
L. Ickes, secretary of the interior. 


TOT even a Pittsburgh blizzard cooled 
4 N the enthusiasm of employes of the Alle- 
rheny County Emergency Relief Board when, 
200 strong out of a possible 400, they braved 
a March storm for the first general assembly 
of their newly formed Associated Relief 
Workers. Organization had been under way 
for a month with delegates from each dis- 
trict office meeting to frame a constitution, 
‘to nominate officers arid to block out a pro- 
gram of action. At the assembly various mem- 
bers spoke on Why an Organization, What 
Has Been Done and What Action Next. Prof. 
Ralph E. Turner of Pittsburgh University 
spoke on Relief Workers’ Opportunities. Kurt 
Anderson is president of the new organiza- 
tion, the stated purpose of which is “to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the relief 
-worker’s problems and to encourage the 
é adoption of better standards.” Which state- 
ment, says the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
_ piously, “dispels any thought that the work- 
Bers have formed a ‘pressure group’ or a 
‘union’ for the mere purpose of obtaining 
= wages or shorter hours.” 


a Organize in Pittsburgh 


_ From a cherished subscriber renewing her 
= which happened to fall due on 
February 14, The Survey received this valen- 
tine couplet enclosed in a very hand-drawn 
heart: 


Sugar and meat are off me-nu, 
But oh, you Survey, I still love you! 


AFTER leading the fight which resulted in 
the enactment, by referendum, of Ohio’s new 
old-age pension law, Matthew L. Brown of 
_ Springfield, an officer of the Fraternal Order 
_ of Eagles, has been appointed to head the new 
_ State division of aid for the aged. 


_ THE annual conference of the alumni of 
; the New York School of Social Work, to. be 

held on May 10, will buckle down to an 

_all-day discussion of the place of professional 
_ social work in the public-welfare field. One 
of the ornaments of the profession in that 
field, Ruth Taylor, commissioner of public 
welfare in Westchester County, N. Y., is 
chairman of the conference. 


ALLAN A, TWICHELL, the young architect 
who, as executive secretary, successfully or- 
ganized the Housing Study Guild of New 
York has joined the staff of the TVA as ad- 
‘ministrative assistant to Earl Draper, head of 
the land planning and housing division. 


TuReEE companion bulletins just issued by 
¢ Social Work Publicity Council focus on the 
theme of what competent social work is and 
the public may gain understanding of it. 
ce Material on Competence in Social Work 

cents) was prepared by the United Edu- 
tional , National Council of Social 
W for a joint ‘committee of the AASW and 

"aid Council. Public Opinion and the 
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Social Worker (20 cents) was compiled from 
the Publicity Council’s news bulletin. Introduc- 
ing the Social Worker to the Broader Public 
(15 cents) is a paper given by Stanley P. Davies 
at a joint meeting of the New York chapter of 
the AASW and the Publicity Council. The 
three bulletins are offered as a set for fifty cents 
by the Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York. 


CANVASSING its directory of social agencies, 
Boston finds that it has 317 entitled to quar- 
ter-century service stripes or better. Four 
agencies have been in service more than 200 
years, and six more than 150; thirty-three 
have passed the century mark; 130 have been 
at it for more than fifty years and 144— 
striplings these—for more than twenty-five. 
The Boston Children’s Friend Society is the 
latest to join the honorable company of 
centenarians, an occasion appropriately cele- 
brated with feast and oratory. 


Ir took three days and national radio 
hook-ups to make the kind of a celebration 
that the friends of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
the Free Synagogue, New York, felt that his 
sixtieth birthday rated. It began on the night 
of March 17 when Dr. Wise broadcast a spe- 
cial birthday message to his friends through- 
out the country. The next morning, Sunday, 
there was a special service at the Free Syna- 
gogue, also broadcast, followed by a large 
luncheon in which the Jewish Institute of 
Religion joined in doing honor. The follow- 
ing night came the Citizens’ Dinner to Dr. 
Wise, the oratory and entertainment of which 
was broadcast for the benefit of similar 
gatherings of his friends up and down the 
country. At this dinner Dr. Wise was pre- 
sented with a purse of $40,000 to be used for 
the causes closest to his heart. 


IN time out from telling Mid-America 
about The Survey, Betty Mack visited her 
home folks and got acquainted with her young 
niece, Ruth Marie, aged five and very inter- 
ested in letters and the mystery of their mean- 
ing. Returning from downtown one day she 
announced proudly, “I know how to spell 
bird.” “You do?” replied Aunt Betty. “Yes, 
and Vl spell it for you.” And she did— 
“N-R-A,” 


Camera Please 


APS ought to be something snappy in 
this about swords and ploughshares, but 
as it happened in Chicago it’s about revolvers 
and pickaxes. More than 100 revolvers and 
guns confiscated in the Felony Court by 
Judge Harold P. O’Connell were melted 
down and made into tools,—spades and picks 
and what not,—for the use of CWA work- 
ers. The good judge,—and this rated a news- 
paper release from the Illinois CWA—tossed 
the guns into the melting pot and himself 
poured the molten metal. Without knowing 
much about it, it wouldn’t seem to us that 
100 guns would make enough shovels to be 
worth all that trouble, but then we never got 
our picture in the paper. 


In the well-designed four-page folder in 
which the Gads Hill Center, Chicago, tells the 
tale of its thirty-fifth year, a tribute is paid to 
the old stand-bys who have kept up their 
contributions year after year. Gads Hill counts 
eléven who have contributed regularly for 
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twenty-five years or more, and fifteen who have 
given from fifteen to twenty-five years. Ruth 
Austin is the head resident. 


A portrait of Vida M. Scudder, author, 
poet and Wellesley professor emeritus, has 
been presented to the college Art Museum by 
the Wellesley College Alumnae Council. 


PENNSYLVANIA’s new law providing pen- 
sions for the blind is costing the Orphans’ 
Guardians, Philadelphia, the services of its 
executive director, C. Marion Kohn who on 
May 1 will become county supervisor of pen- 


_ sions for the blind under the Mothers’ Assist- 


ance Fund. 


TueE East Harlem Nursing and Health 
Service has a fine new home at 454 East 122d 
St., New York City, all due to the generosity 
of the Kips Bay Day Nursery Association. The 
building, a modern, fire-proofed three-story 
structure, was erected by the Association in 
1929. When it was decided to give up main- 
tenance of the nursery, the Health and Nurs- 
ing Service was chosen as an heir worthy of 
the traditions of service to which the Associa- 
tion was dedicated, especially in the field of 
work for mothers and young children. An 
auxiliary committee of the Kips Bay group 
has been formed to continue interest in what, 
for them, is a new venture. There has been no 
change in the district boundaries of the East 
Harlem Nursing and Health Service, which 
extend from Third Avenue to the East River 
and 125th Street to 114th Street. 


Higher Mathematics 


A BEAUTIFUL example of just what you 
can do with percentages if you really 
put your mind to it is contributed by Robert 
T. Lansdale of the American Public Welfare 
Association, though where, in these busy days, 
he found time for such a statistical exercise is 
beyond this gossiper. As an evidence of the 
socialization of the US Indian Office he offers 
the percentages of Indian Office personnel, in 
certain states, who are members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work: 


Arizona 17 
Montana 25 
Nevada 100 
Oklahoma 45 
South Dakota 20 
Utah 8 
Wyoming 14 


The catch in this is that there are just 
exactly twenty-three Indian Office people 
who are members of the National Conference. 
The rest is mathematics. 


FLORENCE DoMINE, recently with the New 
York State TERA in the Buffalo district and 
before that with the Buffalo COS, has been 
appointed case supervisor of the New York 
Church Mission of Help. 


A co-ED who had been reading the health 
officer’s weekly reports thought that “Total” 
must be an awfully malignant disease, as many 
dying of it as all the rest put together.—Co/lege 
Humor. 


Dr. Witu1am H. Wier of Baltimore will 
reach his seventieth birthday this summer and 
will retire as director of the Wilmer Institute of 
Opthalmology of Johns Hopkins Hospital. He 
will, happily, continue his research work and 
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private practice. The institute, it will be re- 
called, was founded in 1925 with an endow- 
ment of three million dollars contributed 
largely by Dr. Wilmer’s grateful patients. 


A Use for Skyscrapers 


Fas ts for the owners of the Empire 
State Building, Radio City and other 
monuments of the “good old days” is found in 
the tale of practical little Martha gleaned from 
the Bulletin of the Frontier Nursing Service. 
Martha, fresh from the mountains, was taken 
to Cincinnati for an operation. During her con- 
valescence someone took her for a ride to see 
the sights of the city. Only the tall buildings 
drew comment. “Whe-ew,” she observed, 
“wouldn’t they hold a sight o’ hay.” * 


THE community study initiated a year ago 
by the Women’s Club of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
under a*committee headed by Mrs. Paul E. 
Illman, has resulted in the organization of a 
Social Service Council in which all sorts of local 
organizations are joining for united action. 
Mrs. E. D. McBride, a seasoned social worker 
who has been appointed executive secretary, 
will share her time with the village welfare 
office, an arrangement calculated to bring 
closer cooperation between public and private 
effort. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Jewish 
Welfare Board in New York, Judge Irving 
Lehman, president, some 290 constituent 
organizations were represented, some of them 
gray-beards in service. The YMHA of New 
York recently celebrated its sixtieth anniver- 
sary and the Philadelphia YM and YWHA 
will turn the same milestone next year. The 
YMHA of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and the YM and 
YWHA of the Bronx will have their twenty- 
fifth birthdays this year. 


Tue New York School of Social Work has 
two foreign students this year, Constance Lam 
of Canton, China, preparing for a social-work 
career in her native country, and Hortensia 
Varas of Santiago, Chili, a bachelor of law of 
the University of Chili and one of the first 
women in her country to engage in juvenile- 
court work. Not quite so foreign is Charles H. 
Young of Nova Scotia who for the past two 
years has been teaching at Cornell. 


Curip has run amok of late in the Isabella 
Home for the Aged in New York, six of the old 
folk having decided to become three couples. 
The last event was a double wedding attended 
by all the board with a ceremonial dinner and 
wedding rings and bridal bouquets and every- 
thing. Both couples continue in residence. This 
is the same home that broke into the front 
pages some time ago when the old ladies went 
on strike against a “five o’clock in” rule. The 
“girls” made a big to-do about it, and the re- 
porters loved it. The strike, said the manage- 
ment, was “amicably adjusted,” but we’ve 
always wondered how. 


Ir was like old home week, Professor C.-E. 
A. Winslow told the banqueting Boards of 
Counsel of the Milbank Memorial Fund, to 
see Harry Hopkins again in a New York set- 
ting. But, he added, perhaps few of his friends 
could greet him quite as they had when he 
was merely one of them. To illustrate the dif- 
ference he told a story from Lillian D. Wald’s 
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new book, Windows on Henry Street. Once 
when Tagore was a guest at the Henry Street 
Settlement a little girl, eyeing the great vis- 
itor’s benign countenance and flowing beard, 
approached Miss Wald shyly and asked, “Is 
that God?” “No,” Miss Wald replied, “but 
he’s a friend of God.” And so, to judge from 
the laughter and cheering, is Harry. 


Tue American Female Guardian Society 
and Home for the Friendless, which has had 
the courage to cling to its austere old name 
through thick and thin, has just celebrated its 
first hundred years. Started as the American 
Female Reform Society it opened a shelter for 
“women who wished to reform.” Later its 
purposes were reshaped and its efforts are now 
largely confined to a home for children. Its 
board always recruited from conservative New 
York families, the society points with pride to 
the granddaughters and great-granddaughters 
of the founders who have maintained the 
family interest through succeeding generations. 
In 1836 the Society started a regular publica- 
tion, The Advocate of Moral Reform, still 
published as The Advocate and Family Guard- 
ian, the oldest social-agency house-organ, so 
far as this department knows, in the country. 
If anyone knows of an older one we’d like to 
hear about it. 


50 West 50 


FeARLY April saw the trek of the National 

Health Council and its satellites from 

the old quarters at 450 Seventh Avenue, New 

York, to new ones in Radio City. The whole 

health family is now occupying the eighth 

and ninth floors of the towering RCA Build- 

ing. The address, easy for the worst remem- 

berer, is 50 West soth Street, New York. The 

agencies established there are: 

American Child Health Association 

American Heart Association 

American Journal of Nursing 

American Nurses Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

American Women’s Hospitals Association 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

National Health Circle for Colored People 

National Health Council, including its li- 
brary and other branches 

National League of Nursing Education 

National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing 

National Probation Association 

National Social Work Council 

National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 


ness 
National Tuberculosis Association 


TuE Community Chest of Erie, Pa., which 
has been without an executive for a year, has 
summoned Robert O. Loosley from Wichita, 
Kan., where he has managed the chest for the 
past four years. 


DEATHS 


ENRY GLOVER STEVENS who died 

in February left a lasting imprint on 
the social work of Detroit, his native city, 
and on the cultural development of the Great 
Lakes region. Fortunate in possessing leisure 
he gave his money and himself joyously and 
unsparingly to human service. Becoming a 
director of the Associated Charities in his 
early manhood he patiently and insistently 
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used that position as a tool with which to 
fashion a better community organization. His 
thinking and efforts were decisive factors in 
the establishment of the Community Fund. 
Seldom has a similar organization had such 
a wise and reliable chairman of its budget 
committee, which position he held from its 
origin until his health began to fail. His 


thoughtful and generous counsel was eagerly 


sought not only by the parent body, but also 
by a score of its constituent agencies. As a 
director of the American Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils he played a 
major role during the last decade in helping 
to guide the spread of the community-chest 
movement throughout the nation. An artist 
of talent himself, he was friend, counsellor 
and patron to dozens of artists. A commis- 
sioner of the Institute of Arts, a president 
of the Scarab Club and a director and active 
member of numerous other organizations, 
he held a place equally significant in the 
emerging cultural life of his locality. He gave 
continuously a demonstration of the high at- 
tainments possible for a gentleman and a 
citizen. 


RuTH Morea inherited at an early age an 
interest in social problems, but was not con- 
tent to follow only in the paths of family 
tradition. To those who knew her it was nat- 
ural that, as a result of her experience in Paris 
during the World War as high commissioner 
of the American Red Cross, she should decide 
to devote the rest of her life to the cause of 
peace. 

As chairman of the Department of Inter- 
national Cooperation to Prevent War of the 
National League of Women Voters, as head 
of the Peace Committee of the International 
Suffrage Alliance, and finally as administra- 
tive chairman of the Committee for the Cause 
and Cure of War, Ruth Morgan made a con- 
tribution that was unique. An intrepid fighter, 
with deep convictions and great courage, she 
had at the same time a sense of humor and 
ready wit that lent a note of gayety to all 
her undertakings. She was an insatiable reader 
and in a ten-minute speech, I have heard her 
quote from Mother Goose, Mr. Dooley, a 
French philosopher, an English poet and two 
American statesmen. 

Like all true leaders, Ruth Morgan was. 
undismayed in the face of defeat. Although 
she realized that the present outlook in Eu- 
rope is discouraging to the maintenance of 
peace, she was determined to continue her 
work for international cooperation and good- 
will. It seemed fitting and appropriate to her 
friends that the funeral services in Grace 
Church, New York, should end with the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, for the belief that 
truth is marching on was the mainspring of 
this remarkable life—A. B. L. 


BEssIE KOENIGSBERG SCHOOLMAN, who 
led one of the early fights against New York 
sweatshops, and who helped Mary McDowell 
establish the University of Chicago Settlement 
House, died recently at her home in Chicago. © 
As a young girl with only a scant command 
of English she was active in organizing, in 
1888, the Women Garment Workers, one of 
the first unions of its kind in this country. 
She organized the Jewish Educational Alli- 
ance in Chicago and was all her life a leading 
spirit in a wide variety of social and educa- 


tional activities, 
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Child Welfare 


ILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


{ E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league of 
) "s agencies and institutions to secure im- 
yved standards and methods in their various 
_ fields of work. It also co-operates with other 
_ children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
_ ternal orders and other civic groups to work out 
worth-while results in phase of child welfare in 
which they are interested. 


Foundation 


Ps ; 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: C 


arity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, Rec- 
reation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social Work 
Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The publica- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the 
public in practical and inexpensive form some of 
the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
i WORK — William Hodson, president, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 82 N. 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency 
of social service agencies. Each year it holds an 
annual meeting, publishes in permanent form 
the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual con- 
vention of the Conference will be held in Kansas 
City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of a mem- 
bership fee of five dollars. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


available now, locate anywhere. Institution preferred. 
7210 SURVEY. 


‘WANTED: Detail-burdened executive to use services 
of young man making social work a life career. The 
man: Married, age twenty-four, university graduate, 
clean-cut, pleasing personality, possesses simple 
virtues of honesty, loyalty and conviction of purpose, 
telligently applied. Capabilities and initiative of 
executive rank. Experience; Background: Newspaper 
work. Salary: within present budgets. 7208 SuRVEy. 


Married couple, college graduates, Protestants, 
desire position in institution. Experienced. Excellent 
references furnished. 7211 SURVEY. 

OUNG WOMAN, 28, two university degrees, 3 
onality, desires new position anywhere. 7212 


LITERARY SERVICE 
We assist in preparing 


EARCH: ‘special articles, papers, 


nes, debates. Expert, scholarly serv- 
AuTHOR’s RESEARCH BurEAU, 516 Fifth 
ie, New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 
: ENGRAVING 
SHES ENGRAVING CO., 1NC. 


pecialists. 140 th ’ 
feat iat, AX The Sarvey 


AMERICA —C. C. Carstens, director, 130 


Boys’ worker, broad experience camp, club work, ¢ 


years social worker, 4 years psychologist, pleasing - 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local 
social hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur H. 
Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and other 
related topics. Catalogue of publications sent on 
request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a 
year. t 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Katharine 
Tucker, R.N., General Director. Organized to 
promote public health nursing, establish stand- 
ards, offer field advisory service, collect statistics 
and information on current practices. Official 
monthly magazine: Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and peda- 
gogical knowledge and disseminates practical 
information as to ways of preventing blind- 
ness and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation in 
sight-saving projects available on request. 

“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


PERIODICALS 


Rates: 7Sc per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST — comprehen- 
sive international Journal of Psychology, Psycho- 
analysis and Psychiatry; contributions by: Sigmund 
Freud, Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, W. B. Wolfe and 
. A. Roback. $3.00 a year. 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 


THE MODERN THINKER — contributions by: 
Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, 
Morris R. Cohen, Henri Bergson. $3.00 a year. 310 
Riverside Drive, New York City, Ed. by: D. D. 
Runes, Ph.D. 


KNOWLEDGE — The magazine of scientific prog- 
ress; reports on current events in science throughout 
the world, illustrated. 310 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 


PAMPHLETS 
Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


PICTURE BOOK about the Costs of Medical Care 
(charts and text), other pamphlets and reading lists 
on same subject from Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


WANTED, TO SELL OR RENT, 7 room cottage, 
fireplaces, barn, 8 acres good land. Annetta J. St. 
Gaudens, Cornish Flat, New Hampshire. 


> 
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Health 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION — 450 Seventh Ave., New York. Dr. 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. Journal 
of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, 
$1.00 a year; American Review of Tuberculosis, 
medical journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly 
Bulletin, house organ, free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF 
THE U. S. A. — 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. A non-sectarian, character-buildin; 
haere for girls, sponsored by the Episco 

urch, 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


ing. aay dates making. Sponsored as national, 
authorize i 


Organization for Public Health Nursing. New 
England District office (for social work only), 
270 Boylston, Boston, Mass. National office, 
130 East 22nd St., New York City. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making, 


Tet hood es 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


New York 


VACATION 


COME TO WEBB COTTAGE, Virginia Beach. 
Especially planned for the Woman Executive. Break- 
fast served in room. Excellent meals. Quiet. Near Cape 
Henry and Sand Dunes. Auto trips to Williamsburg, 
Kitty Hawk and other historic places. Special rates for 
May and June. Write to Miss B. F. Webb, P. O. 
Box 1435, Norfolk, Va. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


She 
FARMINGTON LODGE — 


at Farmington, Conn. 


Can be reached by train service to Hart- 
ford or Waterbury. 


The LODGE invites as its guests, those 
who need rest and refreshment in a quiet 
place. 


Business women, teachers, secretaries and 
trained nurses, and women and girls who 
are trying to make two ends meet, with 
either small income or small salary. 


The LODGE is not a convalescent home. 
It cannot therefore receive guests who are 
ill or needing the attention of a trained 
nurse. 


Rates: $6.00 to $14.00 per week 
$1.25 to $2.50 per day 


Apply for Admission to 
Mrs. William T. Dakin, Directress 
THE LODGE FARMINGTON, CONN. 


SOCIAL WORK 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The trained social worker is becoming an 
important factor in the adjustment of the 
individual, the family and the group in the 
present changing social order. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


Should be carefully considered by prospective 
college graduates for both its tangible and in- 
tangible values. The Graduate School for Jew- 
ish Social Work offers a course of training lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in 
preparation for social work. 


May Ist-is the last day for filing upplt- 
cations for fellowships and scholarships. 


For full information write to 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


Graduate 
School 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


— _ i “> he 4. ped 


The Aniversity of Chicago | 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 — Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Summer Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before June 10, 1934. 


Academic Year 1934-35 
begins October 1, 1934 


Announcements on request 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Basic First Year Course 
Second Year Course Leading to 
Certificate of the School 
and A. M. Degree 


Fall Semester 


September 20, 1933 — February 3, 1934 
Winter Semester 
February 5, 1934— June 6, 1934 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
Tulane University School of Social Work 
New Orleans, La. 


; — fe 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
School of ‘Public Administration 


OFFERS TRAINING IN 


I. PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 
1. Public Welfare Administration 

2. Social Work, with emphasis on rural social work 
II. PUBLIC SERVICE : 


1. City Management 
2. County Management 
5. 


3. Public Works Administration || 
4. Financial Administration 

ition ‘ 
III. PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Address: THE DEAN 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


